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FOREWORD 



With the GED Writing Sample portion rapidly approaching, we GED 
instructors are facing the uncomfortable prospect of becoming 
teachers of writing, with expertise in grammar, we instructors 
have prepared students for the English section of the GED for 
years. However, writing at the sentence, paragraph, and essay 
levels takes vastly different skills, m fact, many writing 
experts believe grammar not only doesn't help one to be a better 
writer, but, to the contrary, is a hindrance. Thus, we 
instructors are faced with the unsettling task of learning 
something new m a field in which up to now we were experts. 

But teaching writina need not be onerous — it need not be an 

rchanena^'^'^'^'°^^^ ""^^^^"^ opportunity and 

a challenge, m its essence, writing is thinking and clear 
writing results from clear thinking; you can count on it. For 
years we have heard the complaint that all GED teachers do is 
teach for the test and do not teach the thinking skills so 
necessary to survive in a complex, changing society. At the same 
time It IS understood that even ^if we tried to tea^h thinking 
wni .I'n.icf-""? frustrating because students, ever in a ?ush, 

will almost always opt for test preparation as an expedient. 

The GED Writing Sample promises to change this dreary formula. 
There are no short-cuts to clear writing. Only by learning the 
basics of clear thinking will students exhibit the writing skills 

^n^nnr'^h^?!'^" "^^^ T Writing Sample. Our opportunity 

and our challenge is to use the GED Writing Sample to teach 
thinking skills. So don't be afraid of becoming a teacher of 
writing; it has the potential to add a new and tremendously 
rewarding dimension to your job. 

Here are some things you can do to become skilled, confident 
teachers writing: 

1) Understand the component skills that make for 
good writing and learn how to communicate 
this knowledge to students; 



2) 



Know what the best books are on writing 
instruction and be able to use those books in 
the classroom or learning center; 



3) Become a writer yourself — in other words, 
"practice, practice, practice." 

While this annotated bibliography is designed to help you with 
the first two goals, we suggest that if you do not achieve the 
third, you will not be successful. The process approach to 
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writing is very clear on this point. "The content to he taught 
and the method of teaching it are, in essence, one: writing 
itself." 

The annotated bibliography is divided into three sections, each 
designed to help you prepare for the GED Writing Sample. The 
following paragraphs explain what each section is about: 

Section I : The "Review of GED Publisher Composition Texts" 
differs significantly from Section II, the "Review of Non-GED 
Publisher Composition Texts." We know that in most cases you 
will want to use a GED publisher text as your primary guide. 
Therefore, these texts are extensively reviewed. The reviews 
will let you know the exact instructional sequence of the 
texts, their strengths and weaknesses in relation to various 
instructional goals, and their recommended use. You can use 
the review to compare texts and pick out a primary text to 
meet your students' needs. You will also learn which GED 
texts are best used as supplements to the primary text. 

In addition to letting you know which books are r-^-ommended 
for use m writing instruction, the "Review of G Publisher 
Composition Texts" serves the second goal of the bibliography 
as well: to let you know the component skills that make for 
good writings We chose materials to present and discuss in 
"The GED Publisher Review" not only because they were 
revealing about the strengths of each book, but as 
importantly because they revealed key components of good 
writing instruction. If you read each review carefully, you 
will discover a wealth of material on the writing process, 
material that can help you to become a skilled writing 
teacher . 



Section II; The "Review of Non-GED Publisher Composition 
Texts" is not offered as an alternative to the traditional 
GED publishers. Texts written with the GED Writing Sample i 
mind, and with the GED student as the audience, are and will 
continue to be the best bet. Rather, the "Review of Non-GED 
Publisher Composition Texts" offers ways to enhance your 
instruction. Here's how: 



1. The annotation which is included with 
each title lets you know the areas of 
focus, the strengths, and what parts of 
the books might be used with your 
students . 



2. The annotations are leveled as Pre-GED, GED, 
and Advanced-GED. Pre-GED books are best used 
with students who test from 6-8 grade lev( _ on 
assessments. GED level is for students who 
test from 9-12 grade level. Advanced-GED is 



written at a college developmental level, and 
while too advanced for the average GED 
student, nevertheless has good material to 

rFn^cfnH"^'"^^'"''^'°" °' 9ood to use with 
GED students who plan to go on to college. We 
reviewed quite a number of writing texts that 
were above thi. level - mainstrelm college 
texts — but did not include them in the 
bibliography because they were judged to be 
too advanced for use with GED students. 

3. The annotations tell you where the 

instruction of the texts is focused. The 
following descriptors are used: 

a) Pre-sentence — focus on 
grammar, spelling and 
punctuation. 

b) Sentence — focus on complete 
sentence versus comma splices 
and run-ons. Also on style — 
how the sentence reads, 
including sentence variety and 
sentence combining. 

c) Paragraph — focus on the 
paragraph unit: topic 
sentence, supporting 
detail, and summary 
sentence . 



d) Multi-paragraph — focus 
on the thesis statement, 
support for thesis, 
converting support 
statements into topic 
sentences for use in 
support paragraphs. 
Drafting the intruductc ry 
paragraph to tell the 
reader what will be 
covered in the paper, 
middle paragraphs to 
support the thesis, 
transitions, and the 
closing paragraph to 
restate the thesis 
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statement and summarize 
the support for the 
thesis. (Example of 
multi-paragraph: The GED 
Writing Sample. ) 

e) Essay — same focus as 
multi-paragraph but 
covering more 
sophisticated topics and 
support mechanisms. 

By using these guides, you can tailor parts of 
the Non-GED publisher tents to individual 
student learning needs. 

4. Parts of the texts we found to be 
especially helpful are underlined to 
facilitate your effort to separate the 
"wheat from the chaff." 

5. Publishing information is given so books 
can be easily ordered. 

While the "Review of Non-GED Publisher Composition Texts" is 
'"rjlL^^ be skimmed, you will get the most out of the "Review 
of GED Publisher Composition Texts " by a careful reading, 
not only looking for the best book or books for your 
students, but also by jotting down tips and methods for 
future use in your writing curriculum. 

Section iii. Example Exeicises 

"Example Exercises," provides you with examples of the types 
of exercises found in the non-GED publisher texts. The 
section is intended to give you an idea of what kind of 
writing exercises we found to be most helpful. We encourage 
you to order those books that provide the types of exercises 
you want, if you have questions about how the exercises 
might be incorporated into your writing curriculum, please 
contact the Special Demonstration Project staff. (Please do 
not copy the exercises for use in the classroom — this would 
be a violation of the copyright laws.) 

Section iii is divided into two parts: 



1. 



Prewritmg/Drafting — topic sentence, controlling 
idea, supporting detail, narrowing the topic, and 
writing as a process. Categorizing, thinking 
strategies, giving examples, levels of abstraction, 
chronological order, spatial order, writing 
assignments, and conferencing. 
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2. Revising — fragments, comma splices, run-ons, grammar, 
unnecessary words, sentence combining, parallel form, 
transition words, conjunctions, ambiguity, repetition 
Qirect vs. indirect quotes, fact vs. opinion, value ' 
words, and transitional expressions, best word choice, 
topic sentence and supporting detail clarity, unrelated 
Ideas, and sentence order. 

One other note: Writing instruction, especially as it 
concerns the GED Writing Sample, is rapidly chaSging. By the 
time the GED Writing Sample is upon us, there will no doGbt 
be many new and valuable books published. Our Special 
Demonstration Project will continue to be a resource for you 
in days ahead. First, we will complete an update of the 

rP^'.? r^^^^ ''^}^ correspond with the introduction of 
the GED Writing Sample m January 1989. Second, we will 
serve as a clearinghouse for questions you have about writing 
instruction. Our number is (602) 445-7300, extension 2291. 
Please feel free to contact any of our staff (see list of 
contributors) with your writing questions and/or suggested 
texts for future review, and we will do what we can to help. 

We would like to thank the Abe-GED programs in Arizona and 
the state Office of Adult Education for supporting us in 

SnnSr. ? ^l^'^ annotated bibliography. We have enjoyed the 
opportunity to contribute. 



Project Staff: 

Cheryl Casey 
Kristy Creamer 
Crystal Erickson 
Merrill Glustrom 
Diana Harvey 
JoLynne Richter 
Gary Stogsdill 
Jan Windsor 
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SECTION I 
REVIEW OF GED PUBLISHER 
COMPOSITION TEXTS 
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A. Cambridge 

The Adult Education Company 

888 Seventh Avenue 

New York, New York 10106 



Baum, Myra. The Cambridge Program for the GED WriLinq 
Sample . New York: Cambridge Book Company. 1986, 
ISBN 08428-9376-8. 



60 pp. 



The Cambridge Program for the GED Writing Sampl e is a 
practical "quick-and-di rty" approach to preparilTg students 
for the writing portion of the GED. It teaches to the test 
and does not purport to do more. The text begins with an 
excellent short introduction to what the GED Writing Sample 
is about, what skills are necessary for successful 
completion, how it is graded, and what the score means. 

The text next gives a sample pretest followed by a detailed 
checklist of criteria that "with your teacher or another 
student ... (are to be used to) evaluate your composition." 
Student and teacher can then evaluate the student's 
strengths and weaknesses and plan an appropriate course of 
study. 
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Unit 1, "Daily Writing," is designed to get students to feel 
more comfortable with writing. The primary method used is 
the journal. The text advises: 

It's important that you set aside a regularly scheduled 
time to write daily, if possible, when you are 
preparing for the Writing Sample. One good way to do 
this is to keep a journal. Journal writing develops 
the habit of writing and makes you more comfortable 
with seeing your thoughts on paper. in a journal you 
can write whatever you want, but you must write. If 
you think you have nothing to write, you should write 
just that. Journal writing is personal writing and the 
audience is you. 

The Cambridge Program lists the following set of 
instructions for keeping a journal: 

1. f-'cite every day. Date each journal writing. 

2. Write for a specific amount of time. Start 
writing at least five minutes every day... 
work up to writing for 15 minutes a day. 
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3. Keep the journal in a separate book. 

4. write continuously for the allottjd time 
b. Do not rewrite, correct, or edit. 

6. Write about anything. 

^Se'w^i^^rpr^ce^L':''^' °' ^^^5- in 

org:niz%' noL^:/^^^""^^ brainstorming and 

^' forma?^ ^^^^^ emphasizes purpose and correct essay 

3. Proofreading, revision, and rciwrvting stage gives 
guidelines for reworking one's essays. 

Units 3 and 4 give students practice in GED writing 
assignments. A typical assignment is given on page 15: 

Exercise 1 

giveTbe?'; ^H^ad "^^"^ information 

you stari t; w?i?e.''' information carefully before 

The situation: Most people would love to be awarded a 
large sum of money, a man calling himself Mr X ran an 

$100,000. Mr. X, a millionaire, requires each 
or s^r.s fhr'°\^° '^P^^ writing, explaining why he 
h\%f decide' — -ou' 



jjcLOVjii t,u LeCt 

have decided to request the money. 

oersuadflJa composition of about 200 words 

llJn nni^ ^ ^^^^ ^"^^ ^^e right person for the 

each'rea^on'^^' ^'^^ "^^^ ---- ™n 

x'n your composition be sure to: 



Keep in mind that you are persuading the 
millionaire that you are the right person 
to receive the money. 
Give Mr. X reasons supporting your 
op-mion that you are the right person to 
receive the money. 

Explain each of your r^'asons fully. 
Organize what you write. 



The text ends with post-test exercises that simulate the ted 
writing Sample, followed by an evaluative chfcUist! 
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Advantages: 
1) 



^Jjnrr''^'^" °" keeping a journal is an excellent 
short guide to this valuable technique to helo 
students feel comfortable with writing ^ 

Disadvantages: 

1) The text is far from inclusive. Especially 
lacking are instruction and exercises on 
revision strategies. "-^ises on 

RECOMMENDATION; 

L^%s've\T?^?!e'p?:paration''tl: 'h°%^ '''^ ^'^^^^ ^^"^-^ who 

ironicall?, tL Ls^Lc'ion in the tex^ kee'"^ 

would be wasted on this kinS of studenf ' ^t^T.fl ^ journal, 

recommend Units Three and/or Pnnr 5: therefore, we 

and for lower level stuSenL ,Z I .^^^ GED-ready student. 

Put it in Writ-inn. Hew York: Cambrldae Tho Arf„ii. 

company, 1987. Three volumes ■ ulinq Sord^ 14 n'^"" ■ 
improvxn, Senten.es . 116 pp.; Usxng Lrfo nnnK." ^^A pp. 

^^l^l^tl ^l^i^^:-^^- -cus on 

adu?t^?°^j:ir:ji;:^L\rbiok=s^^ iiir'^ =r^""' '° 

real-life, adult themes A?cn .^-^^ °^ pictures with 

activity books which Include: " ""'"^^ ^^^^^ ^'^^ 

Using words for Real-Li fp Mr i<-,-n^ 
liSEIovi ng Sentences for wp^ t^^:- writino 
Usina_Paraara£h_s f^F-R Tai-Li te Wr^-^jj '"^ - 

reviews ver^tense in the ^ontexJ^r-nr"-.-'''!?^' ^^^'^ 
subject-ve.b agreement''^ the'c^on'telt 0^"^'^;^ 3^^^"'"^' 
writing, use of adjectives and adverbs in f e conU^t of 



thai cSr^liarSftSfgi: ^"ree units 

writing, and revU^ng ''"^^ °' "'^""9= planning. 

In planning, students are ta -ght to "narrnv, n,. i. • „ , 
example, che general topic of ■ "'^ topic;" for 

lose 10 pound! in ^wo weeks " and -i? "rf°"^d to "How to 

^"wHo is"-J;g1o"^^e"a1 S^ltl^r^^.e^^^Jtl^^ a" 
in^?:?Sa1^;e:^:S5-rsua1j:^^:?:j-^?-"-"- -"-Ptive, 

?"el%-nC £s^- i irarlf o5^ 

support your topic." ° relevant, it must 

staLs";rp:srS('thr:;r[?Li "'"p^'- the 

"ProbleL Lrn,°i are^t"' n"I-the°pu:p::?1s i^o'ust"'"^ 
the problems of today's oarent.; " fho? ! T° ^^^^ some of 

might be, "Parents tLay^face m^nv orllP^ topic sentence 
children." ^ problems raising 

Se''paia^^api;%^d°''is br^he""'"^ - 

which suppo?: or prove 1^°%-? sentence''"' sentences" 

?hl\e\?%-s:rdeTi^r?ou--g^^\%°.^-L%"i-LL'^--" 
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IDEAS 

_ !• Is the message/topic clear? Did you keen to 
the topic? 

_ 2. Did you keep your audience in mind? 
_ 3^ Is your purpose consistent? 

4. Have you organized your ideas into 
paragraphs? Does each paragraph have a 
main idea? 

5. Did you clearly state your point of 
view and keep it consistent? 

6. Do supporting sentences develop main 
ideas and support your point of view? 

7. Did vou provide specific details, 
examples, and/or experiences? 

8. If you are comparing or contrasting, 
did you hit every possible point? 

9. If you are showing cause and effect, 
does one thing really cause the other? 

10. If you are presenting an argument, did you 
confuse facts and opinions? 

11. Did you use transition words in your 
vocabulary? 

USAGE AND MECHANICS 

12. Di'l you use transition words in your 
vocabulary? 

13. Did you indent the first word in each 
paragraph? 

14. Did you use verb tenses correctly? 

15. Do subjects and verbs agree in number? 

16. Are pronoun references clear? 

17. Did you correctly use adjectives and 
adverbs? 
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18. Did you use capital letters and 
punctuation? 

19. Did you check spelling and definit 



ions? 



relevance for any GE^ pJoqram tpf^n"'''.'"^ Sample," but has 
of the GED. TiplJ^Jeach^rs aiv^i"! '° the writing portion 
summary of ba bkground informlT ,-^ k excellent short 
sample, which includes "c?ar^^J°"-^?°"^ writing 
the writing Sample Item Solf^M^'f'" Requirements for 

with Holistic Scores and 

Comments." Sample Essays 

^4L;i?ly:ini ala'a^s^o"' are especially helpful. 

SAMPLE B 

(Scores 6 and 5) 

would kppn n,^<.^,^^ X.U ^ ^° ^his community. it- 
to1^^5^.^i^%°« f a also enable th-e. 

inSeSi^r,?^?-^^^ values'„^^^^•.^^^^1,-T:-= 
t^:ra?;„??^Lpp:sfrtr"."S:^^.^° aSLf ?hi„,. 

bring these kids off the s^rlet .^^^ "^^'"^ 
enjoyable environment ^""^ ^ ^^P^vised, 

together? iHhe^e'^ter = 9°°-^ 

?o^-e\t- a^ £ % « 

ae^^re" i o'F^"-T--^"^^ 

attrarMn. °^ P'^°P^^ty values and also about 

attracting undesirables to the arp^ *.u 

organized and supervised it^%n^! " ""^"^^"^ is 

undesirables can^';;e%LT:it=^?5ISI^:"if 1^ 
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citizens desire. They can also possibly be helped at 
the center in its supervised environment. No matter 
which path is taken after the construction of the 
with^the^plans""^""^ decision right now is to go ahead 

COMMENT : 

The introduction, though not as graceful as 
Sample a's, establishes the point of view and the plan 
for the composition's development. Subsequent 
paragraphs abide by the plan and offer supportinq 
arguments. The final paragraph challenges the 
opposition effectively — a good strategy — and 
concludes with a recommendation. The sentences and 
vocabulary are sophisticated. 

scorfif r'^^i"^ samples with the best possible 

t°J ? ^"'^ ^ possible score of "1 and 1". 

The text also provides many "tips for teachers," as promised 
but not anything like a comprehensive list. Examples 



PREWRITING 



Ask the class to brainstorm aloud on the topic 
Encourage students to contribute good ideas thev 
^"k^ UK their pre-test compositions. Write ideas on 
a blackboard or sheets of a flip chart, it is important 
— because it is part of good brainstorming — to 
capture every idea offered. During brainstorming there 
IS no judgment or criticism of ideas. 



WRITING 



Break the class into as many small groups as there will 
ae paragraphs in the composition. Have each group 
compose a particular paragraph. This c-Ctivitv 
demonstrates that effective paragraphs can be written 
from good, organized notes. 

PROOFREADING 

Have the class as a group participate in proofreading. 
Use the guide for proofreading (exercise book, page 13) 
Have the class generate the ideas for revising the 
composition. Accept workable ideas, even if they aren't 
perfect. Don't be too concerned with usage and 
mechanics unless students raise questions 
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Advantages : 



2) 
3) 



4) 
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1) Each book is well-written in simple language 
that IS direct and to the point. 

Each book makes good use of pictures with 
real-life, adult themes. 

The grammar instruction is consistently 
incorporated into actual writing experience. 
Whether on the sentence, the paragraph, or the 
multi-paragraph level, this technique helps to 
minimize a major criticism of grammar ^ 

oTll'iT:^^''''-.^^^^ ^^"ght out of context 

of actual writing, students do not carry over 
the skills learned into their writing. 

The exercises used in the series are of high 
quality and help students improve their 
writing. 

5) The writing assignments are well-thought-out 
and based on real-life experiences that 
students will find meaningful. 

"^^^ Tips for Teachers guide, although far from 
comprehensive, provides useftil ideas for 
activities to improve skills at various stages 
of the writing process. 

Disadvantages : 

n^rf?^'?^' "^"^^ explain why it focuses on 

particular areas of writing, and since the 
instruction is not comprehensive, this 
explanation would be helpful. Similarly 
while grammar instruction is given within the 

r?^°5u"'''4"^ assignments, students are 
not told the value of the instruction for 
their writing. For example. Book Two teaches 
the use of phrases and clauses without 
explaining why a writer might want to join 
phrases or clauses instead of two sentences, 

r.^.Vf'Zr'^^'uJ'' the student who 

asks, "Why IS this book teaching me this?", 
the series does not give a satisfactory 
answer. ^ 

2) While the writing exercises given in the 

Cambridge series are excellent and reinforce 
the mam points of instruction, there are not 

14 
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enough of them to help average or slower 
students learn the material. The Activity 
Books that accompany the series focus on in- 
context writing only (which is also very 
important) but do not give the additional 
exercises that many students need. 

RECOMMENDATION 

The Cambridge series is not comprehensive enough to be a 
stand-alone writing text. First, it does not help the 
student to see the instruction as havinq a place in his/her 
writing, and second, it does not give enough exercises to 

ut^ average and slower students learn the material. On the 
other hand, the exercises provided are well-thought-out and 
useful for students. Therefore, we recommend that the series 
De used m conjunction with other writing texts. 
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In Your Own Words; A Wr iting Skills Program fo r Adults, Two 
volumes. Sentence Skills . Volume 1, 84 pp. ; Paragraph 
Competency, Volume 2, 116 pp. Cambridge, T he Adult 
Education Company, New York: 1987. 

In Your Own Words; A Writing Skills Program fo r Adults 
consists of two volumes, the first written at the sentence 
level and the second at the paragraph level. Taken 
together, the texts represent a practical approach to 
preparing for the GED Writing Sample, short on writing 
theory and long on exercises and helpful hints. 

volume 1, Sentence Skills, gives the student exercises 
beginning with understanding what a sentence is and is not 
continuing with editing practice to enhance sentences 
through increased specificity and deletion of unnecessary 
words, and ending with practicu for understanding the 
importance of the topic sentence. 

Chapters 1-4, titled "Forming Sentences," "Sentence 
Fragments," and "Run-On Sentences," contain material found 
m most grammar-based GED writing texts, chapter 5, "word 
Replacement," represents a departure from earlier texts and 
focuses on replacing general words with specific ones For 
example, "Anna wore a nice sweater" is edited to read, "Anna 
wo'^e a warm, colorful sweater." Similarly, "'Nobody 
understands me,' the boy said " is edited to read, "'Nobody 
understands me,' the boy complained . " 

Chapter 6, "Sentence Expansion," adds to simple sentences 
the answers to the 5 W's: who, what, where, when, and why. 
For example, "Maria cleaned the kitchen in her apartment 
yesterday afternoon because her guests left a mess there" 
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chapter is%^ce'n'en?'f -^en, where and why. This 

purpose of t^e sentence a^'J^'"^ students understand the 
f c uj. tne sentence at the paragraph level 

afternoon-'can be .ITrtftlk >-l read °yeSt.T"%r='"''^y 

Se:Knces'i:?r^^rL„'?:nce"b?'"H"''" °^ -l^^ed 

elements frnm i-h^ =?"?^n« by choosing the necessary 

boughfl ca" TL°lirT.\lTir^V- "^"Pl^' "^°hn 

to read, "John bough^an olS Wue Ford'" 'se^f 

b^: 1;;e'^cL^:^1Xj?:-"°=S''°^"l" °^ the^^r ?L„ar- 

^e.s^ld^1^o^a"L\"^l^c" ''1;;u%"°ja; ^"t^-'"" --^"^ 

ir, additLn to f^uf^y'g a.mar the\''''" -^i"""-" 
identifies beginnijg'^w^urnris'fhe ^^^^iLrr'L'^ ^''^^ 
unnecessary words. As with other chlpJeJsise^L 
Reduction" approaches the proble. a^'^L'^ist^ba^lrrevel . 

sentence', "?he"?dea"t^at%he""^ introduction to the topic 
the text'begjL fnS eSds with'^pr'e'a'nf oosri°^= ' " 
assess student skills in tile topics cohered!"'' 

lea": of,"!!^:?t"'EheT?Mc"'^^': ^'"'^ "^"^ ^"^"^ ^ 

L\"fr?''';hiTT"""— 

^ffoUowL''^""'' paragraph on success, can be structured 
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Topic: Ideas About Success 

Topic Sentence: People have different ideas about 
^ . „ ^ what success means. 

Detail Sentence #1: some people think success means 

. „ ^ having lots of money. 

Detail Sentence #2: others think that a powerful job 
^ ^ guarantees success. 

Detail sentence #3: To many, success is just coping 

each day. 

Detail Sentence #4: There is no one definition of 

success that fits everyone. 

1. Narrative — to tell a story 

2. Descriptive — to present a "word picture" of a 
, „ person, place, or thing 

3. Expository — to explain information 

4. Persuasive — to convince others about the 

writer's opinion 

Like the first volume. Volume 2 includes a pre- and post-test 
to assess student skills on the topics covered. 

Advantages : 



1) The texts are practical with exercises designed to 
improve student skills in specific writing areas. 

2) The texts cover the various parts of writing 
at a basic level and, therefore, are not 
likely to lose students or take much teacher 
input to get students started. 

3) Chapters 5 through 9 in Sentence Skil ls are an 
excellent introduction to revision strategies 
at the sentence level. 



Disadvantages ; 



1) The texts are not inclusive, but rather 

provide a cursory introduction to selected 
aspects of composition. 
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2) While the texts are an excellent introduction 

the GED^'wiiH' '''''f necessary for completing 
the GED writing sample, the instruction is not 
directly related to the GED Writing Sample as 
for example, are the Contemporary, steck- 
series.' ' Cambridge gut It In Writing 

3) The discussion on the "topic sentence," arguably 

IritTnl 't^r' °' orga;.izat?on o? 

writing, IS not treated in enough depth to be 

rnlVf student, and thul would take 

considerable instructor supplement. 

4) The texts give no prewriting instruction. 



RECOMMENDATION 



Therefore, we recommend this part of the sptipc k 

a supplement to the more complete GED writing tex?s Vol'lf 

l^is^excellent as an introduction to revJsJon aTth; s:nienc% 
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B. Contemporary Books, Incorporated 
180 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60603 



Evans Karin, ProDect Editor, ani joar Conover, Videotape Series 
Producer. Contemporary's G»-:n Sto ff Development V ideoLnr 
serie s; The Writing ProarairvT^ ^^^^^. T^hr Fr^ FT^^ 
^tmg-What works for TeachorF jnglst ^ttr^^ 
writing Sample-How to Prepar e -f or the Test . ^N.w vn.v 
TsB^'o 8 0^2^?^%'^ Books: incorporated, 1987, 99 pp 
ISBN 0-8092-4933-2. Viewer's Guide, $5.95. Two 35--minute 
1/2 inch color videocassettes , $325.00. mmuce, 

^^""It videotape. The Process of W riting, is geared 

teac^fr ^Pp^?^^^"^^^^r^empha sizes the 

teacher as a writer who shares with his/her students The 
model used includes four stages: 1) Pre-writing -- 
gathering and organizing material; 2) Drafting; 3) Revision 
.Lt^^^t'^^ ""/^ rewriting to make meanings clear, and b) 
publishi^g"^ proofreading; and 4) Sharing and ^ 

fp^^hp^^'^i^^''u'?'Pl!^ ^"'^ suggestions are made for the 
teacher to help him/her in the classroom setting and on a 
one-to-one conference basis. For example, one wa?m-up 
activity included and which should be Ssed during the first 
week of class in order to get students and teacher to Sare 
Intt^lr interactive relationships is interviewing one 
another Questions such as "what is your most significant 
accomplishment?" and "What have been other people's effects 
on you xn your life?" are used in the interview-and then the 
interviewer writes a short biography of the interviewee a^d 
shares It with the rest of the class. The teache^activelv 
participates with the students. The emphasllis placed oJ^ 
fnrstSd2n^^'°'! interactive relationships between teacher 
and students. Another activity is non-stop writing (free 
writing) for five to ten minutes at the beginning of class 
to promote fluency and a relaxed atmosphere ?or writing! 

During the drafting segment of writing, the text stresses 
content meaning, clarity and detail. ''it suggests on;-on- 
one conferencing and offers guides to help instructors and 
criticisms'' Positive remarks and minor constructive 
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The revision segment stresses conferencing to clarifv 
meanings expressed through student writing. One Jeloful 

: ??e%-rseite^s: ^:o^ i:.^^-t t^d'^^^BB^^ 

play with the language and meaning until the sJ^denT Is 

!f JhaJlf"iSl '^/^'^ Another Sgg tion 

IS that of using peers as editors; the vid^o includp^ 

nanP^"''rH' ^'"'^ ^° what Jo'Lok fo^ in a 

paper and how to be positive in their responses 

:io-a-d^?o-:ct?- ?h-rs^jL^g ° ril 

?ntTt^lirjurj?:iC?^°^^ suc\'%;jfte°gies 



I?ud:j?rfnr?e-c^-; n^^ee^f^^ .^sa. 

:ra^^ffr:rd-^ft^°L"^ ^o^ra^^in:r- L^on-^^- 

test^'tseJf'^d?^ ^'^'^'^ ^^-^^^ P^-^ts: examining the 

test Itself, discussing scored essays, and learnina t^^i? 
taking strategies. Direct references are made ?o ?he 
Viewer's Guide and explanations/handouts found therein. 

in^examining the test itself, the following suggestions are 
^* questioi;°^ information accompanying the 

Plan your answer carefully before you write; 



2 
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Use the blank pages of the test booklet or 
scratch paper to make any notes; 

sheet-^"""" answer on the separate answer 

Read carefully what you have written and make 
any changes that will improve your writing; 
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6. Check your paragraphing, sentence structure 

usaae'"!;/''"J'""''°"' capitalization? and ' 
usage, and make any necessary corrections. 

isLTfir^i je%j? ^5h^rj^L?;^?;r^^^r'i^"^ r^^^^ 

"good writing" should include a ^ta^P^i^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ 
reasons and I conclusioror LLarf or^hp'"^^"''"^ 
expressed in the essay? ^""'"'^'^y of the mam points 

The videotape also gives information ab-it the hoH<=n. 

scoring process and how it is used to rate Ihl nil 

The explanation follows the same form J uu essays, 

published by the GED committee StuTelt. ^"^^^ 

review actual paners which h!f,I =7. ^ u ""^^ presentation 

the students themselves can ?dPn^ ^^^'^^ ^^""^^^ to see if 

might have received '^hen tie LstJu)^?"' '^''^ 
the rationale behind each of fhp ^ n""" further discusses 

additional informaUort^e st^Ln^s L'edpS°^''n 
their own evaluations of the essajs."" '° 

th': iTc,':i'ys''i wl?^:j'L°n^;:t^^f f ^^^i^ ^^^^ °^ 

essa? portion'^f ti^GED^ s o'n y^4 ^m^nutef j^n^' ^'S" 

worksheet for oractirinrt = ^ " Pomt of view. (a 

in the Viewer's cSide ?^ InJl""^ ^ °^ included 

"Can I write about the economic 

[or] social 
[or] mental 
[or] physical 
[or] po3, "tical 

[or] ethical aspects of this topic?" 

entitled "Making Sure Your RealSns Are Good 5^1'""';;! ''""^ 
student's opinion statesient needs several examof^s or 
supports to give his/her argument strength! 

LSrdTlHSiol^-iL^Li- 
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Overall, the suggestion is made to spend 5-10 -r^nutes 
planning the essay, 30 minutes writing the essav and <^ in 
mxnutes proofreading the essay. Students should 'takf a'^atch 
of their own so they can keep track of the time thev a?e 
spending on the test. ^ 



The Viewer's Guide which accompanies the videotaoes ic: ;,n 
excellent condensed resource text. Although S'^guidl has 

^i^^^^-^^^-' suggestio^-:\Sre:^-Xes. 
Guides and materials for teachers and students; 
Guides and materials for in-service workshops; 
Suggestions for further reading; 

Ideas for warm-ups, prewriting, organizing, 
^nhf^^"^ ''^^^sing, proofreading, sharing and 
publication, writing across the curriculum, 

rpn""!!""?- '"^"^gi^g a writing classroom, the 

GED writing sample, and holistic scoring. 

In conclusion, the pair of videocassettes would be excellent 
for staff development but are quite expensive. The 
suggestion might be made to centrally house a set of videos 

P^^sentationc' f"' T'''' ^'^^^'^''"^ workshops or °' 
presentations, so several programs could share in fhe cost 
Further, the Viewer's Guide would be inexpensive enouqhfo; 
every instructor to have a copy, and the guide in anS^Sf 
Itself IS well worth having as a teacher resource. This 
Viewer's Guide is very useful and may be purchased 
separately from the entire series, aJd it^s highly 
recommended as a reference and resource text. 

Advantages: 

1) The instruction provided by the videotapes and 
Viewer's Guide closely follow the GED Writinq 
Sample. ^ 



2) 
3) 



The Viewer's Guide is well-written in simple 
language that is direct and to the point. 

The instruction at all levels of v^riting is 
practical and comprehensive enough for GED 
preparation. 
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4) The Viewer's Guide can be purchased separately 
and IS an excellent resource. et^^tateiy 

5) Good for staff development purposes. 

6) Are valuable audio/visual p. .'sentations. 
Disadvantages : 

1) The videocassettes are c-ot prohibitive for 
most programs. 

RECOMMENDATION 

writing Sample. Since the videocLsectes are coSt 

students%rt:ke'?h'e'GED WriMest!""'' ^^^^^^^^ 

Frechette, Ellen Carley, Editor, and Karin Evans, Proiect Editor 
contemporary's The Write Stuff. Chicago, Illinois 
contemporary Books, Inc., 1985. -LJ-mois. 

^"structor's Guid^. Teac hing the Wr iting Process 
bb pp. ISBN 0-8 092- 5 098^:^ $3.95 : ^ Process . 

2) Shea, Gail. Shaping Sente nces. 185 nn 
ISBN 0-8092-520 5 ^ 8 ; ^3.9!: " . 

Jones, Lois B. and Jane L. Evanson. Putting it m 
Paragraphs. 124 pp. iSBN 0-8092-521 2-0 $3^95 

P»';?nn;/°S%n- ^"'^ "^^"^ ^' ^vanson. Writing For a 
Purgore. 170 pp. iSBN 0-8092-5453-0";^ $3.15, 

j!!bu!"'^ ^""^^ Writiog. 89 pp. ISBN 0-8092-5100-0. 
6) Life Skills writing. 91 pp. iSBN 0-8092-5099-3. $2 50 

treatment of the subje- .atter and is id"rior"Ssri„ a GED 



3) 
4) 
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program. The teacher of writing should make sure to first 
read the Instructor-s Guide which provides an excellent 
overview of the series. The basic tenets of the series 
clearly expressed in the Instructor's Guide, are- 



1. 



Writing is communication — "when we teach peoole 
to write, we teach them to communicate as 
effectively as possible. Yes, spelling is 
important. But proper spelling and other 
conventions of English are important only within a 
context of well-written and thought-out prose." 

^* var?p?2 ^P"•^P°2^ -- "Adults have an endless 
Zl/. l writing needs, and we should use these 
needs to our advantage in teaching writing. Insteac 
of asking a class to write a paper describing the 
classroom, find out what students want or need to 
write about to communicate." 

3. Writing as a process — The three basic steps in 
the writing process are: 
22 

a. Prewriting — This step is made up of the 
gathering of ideas, whether it be research, 
investigation, brainstorming for thoughts and 
words, this step gets the writer deeply 
involved in his/her topic. 

b. Writing — This is the stage where sentences 
and paragraphs are built around ideas. 

c. Revising — This last step represents the 

writer's refinement of his/her work. 

glves'a%eSeToft?n:^'°"iK Instructor's Guide 

t^ie folloSiig: ^ ""^^'^"^ instTF ctor. included are 

t^rjtudent'!' """"^ interesting and meaningful to 

writ'inrL'sks.^'""' ''''' y of 

e^rnr^^i^? ^ P^P^""' comment on every 

error that appears. Try to make only a couple of 
suggestions for improvement and then let the 
student revise the piece. 

n!!j!rc°^'^'''^ comments and suggestions on student 
Let students correct their own writing. 
Encourage notebook and journal writing by all student 

2 7 
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7. Brainstorm in class using the blackboard. 

8. Use class leaders. 

9. Monitor student work on a regular basis. 

0. Conduct regular staff development sessions. No 

curriculum, including the Write Stuff can supplant the 
experience of the teacher in the fiel d. 
Remember that you will be a more effective writing 
teacher if you write yourself, 

11. Emphasize the importance of reading. " 

■Jhe WjAte^tuff series begins with Shaping Sentences . 
nn.i.. 1' ^"troducmg Sentences," has three instructional 
goals, a) to form simple sentences in real-life situations; 
b) to see how different types of sentences are used for 

sentenier""^"^^^' ^""^ ^° ^^^'"^ ^° """^^^ ^^^^"^ ^^^ion 

Chapter 1 gives students practice in turning oral 
communication into writing. For example, students are 
given the following exercise- 

YOU are in the dentisv. chair. The dentist has just 
given you a shot of Novocain. She asks you how your 
mouth feels. 

What would you say? 



Your main purpose was to 



Chapter 1 then uses this real-life situation to teach grammar 
by asking the student to rewrite the statement, "The dentist 
gave me a shot of lovocain," into first a "question," and, 
second, a "command." ^ ' ' 

JLS!1-k^^^n- ' Shaping Sentences facuses on helping students 
describe things by putting more detail in their waiting. 
Presented are paragraphs with good detail and ones without, 
SO the student can understand the differences in how each 
impacts on the reader. For example, "The church stood in the 
1°"^/^'^ compared to "The old adobe church stood in the 

dusty courtyard." 

Chapters 1 and 2 exemplify the approach of the text; that is, 
the material covered is basic, relevant, and comprehensive. 
Grammar is presented as a natural wav of shaping effetive 
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from beginiiig?^ exercises directly involve the student 

^^^^i^^^H^^?^^ ^° the 

Where ShapiJ s^n^ences is S^??^ writing texts, 

throug h /, Putting ^t i n Lr.^r^ K reading levels 5 

l^^-l' 7 th rough 9^ Tie te^ t^SflKp ^ ' T^""" '^^^'^^"g 
combine sentences into n;,;^^^. ^ ! ^'^"^^ students to 
and logicaFreasoning arcrite^^^^ introduces organization 
Chapte? checklists a?enroiJj!i? °' effective writing, 
ask questions liJ^e: P'^^^^'^^d for paragraphing skills and 

^hese^uileUne'sP^"^^ ^'^^ supporting details meet 

A topic sentence 

- focuses topic 

- expresses main ideas 

- gives paragraph unity 

- is a complele sentence 

Supporting sentences 

" senten?; ^^^^''^^ or prove topic 

- are relevant to topic sentence 

- are complete sentences 

Narrative - simply telling someone 

what happened or telling a 
story. An example of 
narrative writing is a 
newspaper story, and one 
excellent exercise in the 
text is to present 
students with the facts 
and ask them to produce a 
newspaper story. 

Persuasive - Giving reasons that 

support an opinion is the 
important characteristic 
of persuasive writing. 
Thus, students are first 
given practice in stating 
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Descrlptivfi - 



Informative - 



their opinions: Should 
men and women be forced to 
retire at age 65? And 
then students are given 
practice supporting their 
opinions: Choose one of 
the topics from exercise 3 
and write a persuasive 
piece defending your 
position. Be sure to give 
good reasons to make the 
reader agree with stated 
opinion . An example of 
narrative writing is a 
newspaper editorial, and 
one excellent exercise in 
the text is to present 
students with a set of 
topics and ask them to 
practice "writing a letter 
to the editor. " 

Students describe a scene 
that comes alive again as 
they tell about it. m 
addition to advice given 
to "be specific," an 
excellent way used to 
teach descriptive writing 
is by comparison and 
contrast. 

We inform people when we 
tell them the facts about 
something. The writer 
provides knowledge about a 
topic or makes something 
easier to understand by 
explaining it. Unlike 
persuasive writing, 
informative writing does 
not include the writer's 
opinions . Informative 
writing sticks to the 
facts. A simple and 
helpful exercise to teach 
informative writing is 
giving directions, and a 
more complicated exercise 
is to write instructions - 
- "How does one set a 
digital watch?" 
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Test and Essay Writing concludes with a section that 

concerns how to take the GE? SrU?nq Samole 
included are material on reading the questioS caLfuS 

^:^en?^-f:?-:'';„r:-?,-!-"= exa\ples,"wr^^!^rj-. 
"""n^/°L^ia °afe^gg^^^-rrof;h:1^i;^g-|rg^ ''^t' °' 

The^text divides the multi-paragraph composition into three 

Introductory Paragraph - introduces topic and sets 

stage for what will follow 

Body Paragraphs - develop, explain, describe, prove 

what was presented in introduction 

Concluding Paragraph - rewords introduction and 

summarizes body; gives piece a 
finished feeling 

In the chapter on revision, the text outlines four bac^ir 
principles of clear writing that should be checked for: 

1. Unity — Does everything fit together to 
create one single idea or effect? The 
following paragraph is presented as an 
example of a violation of the principle 
of unity: ^ 

Eye contact, just one aspect of body 
language, plays a big role in 
communication. Because of its powerful 
influence, there are different rules for 
eye contact in every place and situation. 
Observing the rules makes communication 
more comfortable. The important thing to 
know IS how long to make eye contact 

For example, in an elevator, most of 
us look at everything except the eves of 
other people. Because of the closeness, 
the contact is just too intense. On a 
bus you can look at others longer. At a 
party, when you're socializing, eve 
contact tends to last longer. And vou 
may have noticed that in an auditorium 
the speaker can hold the eyes of the 
audience as long as he or she wants. 
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A strong handshake is also 
important. it expresses your genuine 
interest in another person, a weak 
handshake indicates disinterest or even 
rejection, a painful handshake indicates 
a desire to dominate. 

Don't look at someone long enough to 
make him feel uncomfortable. You can 
cause embarrassment or anger if you stare 
too long. On the other hand, a friendly 
wink or glance might be just the thing to 
get your message across. Whether you're 
feeling friendly, shy, angry, or sexy, 
your eyes can say it for you. 

deals'l'tr^n'"''^ ^^i'^ paragraph about handshakes 

deals with an aspect of body language. However the 
mam idea for the piece, the idel given in tJe 
introduction (thesis statement — first sentence) ^nri 
developed in the body paragraphs, is eye contact." 

2. Order Are the ideas arranged in the most 

T^f^? ?r ^""^ ^"""^ audience and purpose? 

The following paragraph is presented as an 
orde?-^ °f 3 violation of the principle of 

I believe that my experience as a telephone 
customer service clerk indicates that i am bo?h 
pleasant and capable of doing the job. 

My position as clerk with Sears customer 

rel'Iiion^^^^S^ ^1?" i"'P°'^tance of good customer 
relations and attention to detail. i was 

S!n§?^r?i^ over one hundred accounts, and I 

handled them professionally and efficiently. I 
hope you will look over my resume and call to set 
up an interview. 

1 ^ ""Siting in response to the 

ad labeled MBR 290 in last Sunday's Herald. The 
position was titled "Telephone Liais on." ' 

f?rst^^n/r'"r^'' "Switching the placement of the 
'Jherp?nl f ^^^^""3 out the transition 

therefore,' will revise the piece so that it has 
correct order." ^ 

3. Emphasis — is the main idea or thesis given 
proper emphasis in the paper? For example, 
consider the following paper- 
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I'll tell you why I've decided to take the 
nursing job at the hospital rather than at the 
clinic. My main reason is that the hospital 
offers more chance for advancement. Besides, it 
offers better pay and good medical benefits. 

The hours are shorter too. Instead of a 
regular forty-hour week, I'd be working just 
thirty hours. The clinic job would be from eight 
to five, five days a week. My hospital schedule 
will be ]ust three ten-hour shifts: two days on, 
followed by a day off, then a night shift 
followed by four days off. That'll hardly seem 
like working at all. And there are even three 
weeks of vacation a year rather than two. 



'"^^^ states, 'My main reason 

IS that the hospital offers more chance for 
advancement,' but that isn't really what stands out 
because most of the piece deals with differences in 
working time between two jobs." 

4. Completeness — Do the paragraphs contain 

enough information to make the main idea, or 
thesis statement, clear? "Remember to be 
effective the body must adequately develop, 
explain, ilxustrate, or prove the main idea." 
For example, the following paragraph is given 
as an example of incompleteness in a 
composition with the purpose of persuading the 
reader to support a curfew in the community: 

"The police department can only do so much. 
This IS our problem, and we must take care of 
It ourselves. The only way to stop this 
violence is to impose a curfew." 

The paragraph after being revised for 
completeness, reads: 

"The seven o'clock curfew is the only way to 
solve our problem. m this way, we will know 
that law-Ebiding youth are in their homes and 
that those who aren't in the home should be 
dealt with severely, how else can we isolate 
the good from the bad?" 



As the text comments: "You may not agree with this 
person's point of view, but she did a much better job of 
persuading than the first one did " 
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The text concludes with two chapters on editing at the 

otSerte%?s irt'hi ''''''''' °' "^i^h -vered by 

otner texts m this review. However, the text does not 

LlTe'r'' '''' ^^-^"^ "^^^^"^ ^° III 

rl'u^ nr'^^^ writing is designed for those not ready for the 
?exts on fh-r'h alternative to the GED-oriented 

texts. On the whole, the text focuses at the pre-GED level. 

Chapter 1 includes practice in completing forms (checks 
deposit slips, W-4's, and income taxes). ^ ChapterTgJv^s 
messaqe: "chanterS''"''^' instructions, di rections , '^nd 
?ette?s rSnter 4 hM^^T' ^^^^ announcements, notes, and 
letters. Chapter 4 helps the student with letters to heln 
'get your money's worth" - "choose a situation in vour own 
life you would like to write a complaint letter aSou? 
loa^fmenr" T^i^ like your landlord to fix something in your 
fK^'?'^"^-, ."^i'^^ something you bought recently fell ajart 
the first time you used it. m the space beloJ brainstorm at 

ie?t%r """^r'^^^^^ ^'^^'^^ could include in yoir 

letter." chapter 5 deals with writing to get information 
and/or advice - "Think of an educational program ^oumiSht 
want to register for, such as a GED, communit? college? or 
vocational program. Brainstorm details for a letter v^u 
would write to get information about the program and thl 
procedure for application and registration."^ Chapter 6 works 

?ette"s Kr^r'nA "'^^'^^ ' applLation^ and 

; fP^f"" ? addresses communication at work. "Bill 
Ms no^pf -"^ bookkeeping department's meeting. Using 
his notes — given on page 78 —write minutes for the 
or^nn^n;.: ^5 J-"'' "^^^^^es, include Only important information 

a rouif d^^f^ ^^^^ P"°P^" "^^^ ^o remember. WriJe 

a rough draft m space provided. Then write your final 
version on a separate sheet of paper." FinallJ, chapter 9 

fo?'s£o?r::sLges 

Advantages : 

1) The instruction provided in Chapter 6 of Test 

and Essay Writing closely follows the GED ~ 

Writing Sample. 



2) 



3) 



The Write stuff series is well-written in 
simple language that is direct and to the 
point . 

The instruction at all levels of writing is 
practical and comprehensive enough for GED 
preparation. 
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4) The series provides not only an approach to 

preparing for the GED Writing Sample, but serves as 
an introduction to the entire subject of 
composition as well. 

The Instructor's RnidP gives an excellent short 
introduction to the teaching of writing. 

Life Skills Writing is an excellent pre-GED 
writing text filled with practical and 
meaningful exercises which help students to 
as we 11!"'°''^ ^^^""^ writing and see its value 

otihe\.^^y/ PurposP gives excellent descriptions 
of the basic principles of revision at the multi- 
paragraph level, a focus not matched by other GED 
composition books. 



5) 
6) 



7) 



Disadvantages; 



With a goal of not only teaching for the test but 
also covering the entire spectrum of writing 

in^^'"''^'?!;'.^^^ ^'^^^ ^^^^^^ tries for too 

much. With the exception of Life Skills Writing 

ihrwr??'""' attention is giv en to each aspect o f 
Irl noJ'Jnc'lSded!" "'"^ i-Portant essentials 



RECOMMENDATION 



The write Stuff, despite its weaknesses, is the most 

comprehensive of the GED writing texts. If a program is 

in^%H i"u^ writing class as opposed to simpl? "teaching 

for the test," the Write Stuff might be the best J ^ ^^^^"9 

rZr^''/'tl ' really high qualit?, comprehensive course we 

r^Jiewr'n ^his'b^M-'' supplemented with other tex?s u;e 
reviews m this bibliograpny for ideas). 
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. Scott, Foresman and Company 

Lifelong Learning Division 
1900 East Lake Avenue 
Glenview, Illinois 60025 
1-800-323-5482 



Thompson, Carole, Mary Brown and rin^=, n = 

Passing the^GED ^ j^g^c??? ^ !, ^^^^^ • . Soringboard^ 

Scott, Foresman-^nd Company 1987 -'284 n^^^"^' Illinois: ' 
ISBN 0-673-24319-2. PP* 



is divided iSto tiJie sections 'S'-^-^ "'^"^"9 =^"'Pl=' 
"writing Essays," a^d "Edx'u„"^YourwoJk'..''"'^""=' " 

hal£':f„h!?h"is"ie'y%rijl""\f^"f. '"e fi.st 
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Essay Scorinc; Checklist 

Scorer; Preview th is entire checklist befor e you 
read and score the essayl " ■ 

n„ -K^r? ^^^^y topic. Next, read the essay written 

?rv'?o .'h?'" J^'^" "° '"^^^ than two Jnu^es 

III l^^l^""^ overall impression of the writing, 
it r^i^P essay aside and, without referring back to 
It, rate it using the following criteria: 



Message — 

the presence of 

a clear, controlling 

idea 



Satisfactory Needs 
Works 

iZi iZi 



Details — I — — 

the use of examples — ' — ' 
and specific details 
to support the message 



Organization — 

a logical presentation 
of ideas 

Expression — 

the clear, precise use 
of language to convey 
the message 



i-i iZi 
iZi iZi 



Sentence Structure — i — i 

the use of complete — 
sentences that avoid a 
repetitive, singsong 
rhythm 

Mechanics and Usage — i — i 

knowledge of the conventions — 
of standard English (grammar, 
punctuation, and so on) 
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The first section of the texf "taTt-^i.^^ o 

lessons on the complete sentence dpt^^-^f"^^"^^"'" includes 
complex subjects and vLbs? unequal iL'^f '^h details, 
more information, run-on s^ntenc^^.i^' ^^'^^^^ to give 
each of the subjects coJeref Sracticf ^P^^^es . For 

provided. ^uverea, practice exercises are 

The second section, "Writina Pcca„o n u i 

understand, and obtain practice ir'the%f.' ''"''r'^ 

the paragraph and multi^paragrapj levels ?n%°^ ^"^^"^ 

are excellent materials on thl^. .f}^' Contained within 

Of writing. Includerin ?he prewrU^^^ '''^^'""^ ^^^9^^ 

-troductions to the follo'.tnr.^l'.^^^^^^^^ 

iiotr.rtt:\~ :r: iiii'i^'iit^ to write 

amount of time,Vu jot down on^?K^ ^^"^ ^ ^^"^tain 

comes into .our JJind^b^ur?he°%^p\^\ ?^-%:yrLl:a%^1 
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about that topic: Imagine the questions he or she miqh? ask 
you .. The five 'W and an 'h' questions - who Xat 
when, where why and how are good ones to ask." The ' 
?nnn'-'"^.-^?'^"^^"^ °^ "^^'^^"9 questions" produced the 
fasii^is!"''"'"'"' concerning the topic of ^clotS:' and 

Try It Yourself 



Suppose you are asked to write about clothes 
and fashion. Here are some questions that 
could be asked about that topic. How would 
you answer them? 

Friend: Who is mobt concerned about clothes 
and fashion? 

You: 

Friend: What kinds of clothes are there? 
You: 

Friend: When are people most concerned with 
the way they are dressed? 

You: 

Friend: Where, if any place, are people 
unconcerned about the way they are dressed? 

You: 

Friend: Why are many people concerned with 
fashion? 

You: 

Friend: How do a person's clothes reflect his 
or her personality? 

You : 

lit ?^n?/n^^'^^° questions give you ideas about 

the topic of clothes? Perhaps you thought that 
busmesspeople are most concerned about the way thev 
dress Or perhaps you answered that a person's clothes 
revea how much he or she values appearances? As lo^g A 

"^^^ question-and-answor 
session was successful. ^ 
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Selecting — "once you have come up with a list of all 
the Ideas you have thought of through brainstorming or 
questioning ... pick v..- the ideas you think vou can uc^p 
and cross out the ones that don't seem ho ?it^" ?he 
best ways to accomplish this goal is to organize vour 
Ideas m one of the following ways: y^"ize your 

Outlining — a plan for an essay that shows the 

groups of ideas that will be written 
about. 

Mapping — a diagram of the grouping of ideas for an 
essay. 

Both outlining and mapping are based the principle that 
writing should move from the general to the specific! from 
the main idea to the supporting detail. The transi tion f rnm 

L't:n''?o''the'd'J??'^-^'i^^ ''^'^ and s.worJiir 

?2 ?ii;ugh l'5^n'?h'e^?e'x?f ^^'^'^'^^^ ^ ™d in le'ssons 

The first step in the drafting cU-o o€ writing is to convert 
the category topic into the topic sentence "when Jn,, h^3!^ 

?LTcon'e'fr'.''''^' T ^'"^^^^ idearyou^wa'^t"?^ S^I^^ 
that reneral idea m a sentence. That sentence will be the 
topic sentence in your paragraph. it will also indicate your 
Jdea " ForLl' ^^'^---tion to, the general 

generated? ^^^'"P^^' P'^ewriting the following outline was 

1. Buying a car 

a. Determine your price range 

^* doors^ °" features — color, make, number of 

c. Consider the availability of parts and 
service 

d. Arrange for financing 

The category topic for the outline is "buying a car" which 

"Buv?na'.'T'-''' the following topL sentence: ' 

Buying a car is not a simple one-step act." "Buvinq a 
car" IS the category topic restated, and "not a simole 
one^step act" is the writer's opinion abou? tho top^J which 
Ms iitl^nr supporting detail contained i^ 

in moving to the essay level, topic sentences for each 
paragraph are sequenced to support the controllina idea 
included in the essay are the beginning paragrapS^wMch* 
^ states the controlling idea, the middle paragraphs (dumber 

4 f) 
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depends on how many it takes to support the controllinq 
Idea) and the ending paragraph which restates the 

^k^^'^kJ^"^ ^^^^ ^"'^ "^"'"^ adds a final note for 

thought . 

The text gives excellent exercises designed to help 
students understand the importance of the beginning, 
middle, and ending paragraphs in an essay. Especially 
important m drafting are transitions which are "used to 
^io^hL^u''' reader that you are moving from one idea to 
another," and the techniques used to relate ideas within an 
essay including "time order, order of importance! ca^se anS 
effect, or comparison and contrast." 

?!;rnnnh'o^°"/^u^^ °^ Writing is covered in lessons 16 
through 23 of the text. Topics include "Choosing Your 
words, and "Checking Your Organization and Grammar." The 
text enor- with two post-tescs (parallel to the pre-test) 
which assess student writing competence. Finally, there is 
an appendix, titled "Style Guide"-a brief reference guide 
tor common grammar questions. 

Advantages : 

The Writing Skills Test is a comprehensive 
approach to writ^ ig instruction excellent for 
GED level students. 

The organization of the text is conducive to 
the acquisition of writing skills. 

The lessons on drafting are the best reviewed. 



2) 



3) 
4) 



The instruction provided by the text closely 
follows the actual GED Writing Sample. 



Disadvantages 



1) The format of the text is not especially 
attractive — reminds one of the way GED books 
used to be packaged. 

2) Lesson 16, "Choosing Your Words" and Lesson 
17, Revising" would be better placed in a 
separate section than the one titled "Writing 
Essays" as they are more in the 
revision/editing stage of writing than 
drafting. 



RECOMMENDATION 



The Writing Skills Test is an excellent text for the GED 
level student. For those who want a single text approach. 
Its comprehensiveness and sound organization make this text a 
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good bet. For students who are not at the GED level the 

till 'the?e° :?rS- ''"^i'^' "^^^ cornprlhe^siJe 
Sfn^A Til are weaknesses because of the wide range and 
depth of the subject. Therefore, we recommend that the text 
be supplemetned with additional texts, especially those 
concerning the revision and editing staged of writing! 

""''"'cinfSsIon'^^hf ..^^^i ng Adults to Writ, (to avoid 

Adults to'wr?hp p! "^e^ntly been changed to Teaching 

uf!L!!J ]1. ''^^^y^'' ^'^^^ Guide for the Tea^hF^TT? ^ 
^ri|incf) ciienview Illinois; Scott, Foresman and Compa ny 
Lifelong Learning Division, 1985. 44 pp. ISBN unk . """P^^^' 

Teaching Adults to Write E.^.y. is a staff developmpnt book 
tor teachers of writing. (The word "essays" was added to 

h 5 pictures of pen-in-hand with examples 

tex^'and'ioJ"! ^°"P^^^ "^^h the tille imply a handwriSg ' 
text and not a composition text.) ^ 

The Guide uses a process approach to teaching writing, 
which IS closely tied to process of thinking! The 
tauah? bn^ f "I "^^^e, mechanics - are 

the^a;,-S^L 1 ^ subskills to be mastered, not as 

A ultimate learning objective. The three stages of 

® process ao^roai^'^'.'x'"?.'^'"'^''-^^ cliscussed'Si thin the 

process approach. "in the process approach to wrih = nr, 

content to be taught and the method of teaching it ^re' in 
essence, one: writing itself." evening ic are, m 

The Guide begins at the sentence level: "At the core of 

a e'^lJL^les ^f':^''""' '--P^ete thought .'"'°Beiow 

,^nL ° .^^^ exercises given to help students 

understand writing at- the sentence level: 

Sentence Completion -- "if i „ere an animal, I'd like 
^° a because » 

fr^!n''^ ^^P^'^^tion - "How would you define yourself 
m two or three sentences?" 

Sentence Combining — "a good diet is needed to 
maintain health." "Exercise is needed, too." = "a 
good diet and exercise are needed to maintain health." 

Sentence Expansion — "when you give sentence 
expansion exer-ises, you ask students to add details 
idvp'rh^ sentences - discrete adjectives and 
adverbs, phrases, appositives, even whole clauses." 

llvl! %he'rn,-d"''^°'^"''^^°"/° ""^^^^"5 at the sentence 
writina In ibP ^o teaching paragraph and essay 

braiis^^rmina PJ^^^^^ting stage, the Guide introduces ^ 
brainstorming - "Have your students call out as many ideas 
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life is abour^'^f thi^g-? That's what 

thinqs so .77 exciting and interesting 

excitiAa^ MO experiences have been good and 

thpi'r^^- ^ ' ^ ^^'^ ones, too, but 

- life H^.rcan'a'S?S'''"' '^"^ helping'me experience 
■Lite. HOrt can a bad experience help you?..; 

A fourth method is mapping through which "fhp j-nr,,-^ • 
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The Guide goes on to give short introductions to draftina 
at the paragraph and essay levels and revision, inc^^d^na 
tips on peer and teacher evaluations. E'inaily J^e G»'S! 
introduces the holistic scoring method of ?he GED WruTna 

fn nSn '^"'P^^ ^^^^y^ their scores accoJdi'na 

to the GED Essay Scoring Guide. according 

Although the process approach forms the basis of this 
overview text, the three stages of prewritina wr^Mnn ^ 

previously discussed, and additional, more specific 

gene^r^tiiride'af prewriting (purpose'Ld Audience, 
generating ideas, organizing ideas), drafting (naraar^nh 

The secti'Sns^orthP h"'^.?"^^ resources to use. 

ine sections of the booklet devoted to "Settina Un a 

3"u^o'a= ivitie^""r '^"^ (or"c;iss?o™ and 

oaJticulJrfi iow',^"'' the curriculum are 

Advantages: 

1) A good mini-guide for the GED writing 
instructor. ^ 

Good indexing, good suplemental bibl ioaranhv and 
serves as a goo d mmi-guide tor the instru c t or 

Disadvantages : 



2) 



frpn Jn!,- comprehensive enough to make 

a GED instructor who has tauqht GED grammar 
feel comfortable with a role expansion into 
the GED Writing Sample. 

Too general for the inexperienced instructor. 



2) 



RECOMMENDATION 
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Steck-Vaughn Company 

PO Box 2028 

Austin, Texas 78768 



Itf.lL ^^otn ^"JJ^O'^^s Gill. GED Writing Samp le, steck- 
Vaughn, 1987. 128 pp. iSBN 0-8114-1846-4. — 

GED Writing Sample is a te..xt designed to help students 

is'^?^'^'°^'^" ^'iu'^"^ P^'^^^^" °^ the GED test Tbe tevt 
IS practical, non-theoretical, and deals only with the ged 
writing sample The first paragraph of iHlt?ucJion gives 

tea.h^^ t ""^^'^"9 sample assignment aid 

teaches how to interpret the assignment. 

The GED writing Sample test will begin by assigning vou a 
Itl^SnllntV'' ^ typ^calVitin% ILlll 

The automobile has certainly been responsible for manv 
changes m the United States. some of these changes^ 
have improved our lives. Some have made life morl 
difficult or unpleasant. 

write a composition of about 200 words describing the 
effects of the automobile on modern life. You mly 
describe the good effects, the bad effects, or both Be 
specific, and use examples to support your view. 

To facilitate instruction and add interest, the book creates 

^he'e^L'L''"''"'' H'^ '""^ ^^^'^ follows them through 

^Kus Jan if^^r^f °^ preparing a GED writing assignment. ^ 

Ji""^^ g^^^" an assignment and is asked to 
Identify the "topic" and the "instructions." she then 
completes a "planning list," and che results of her work are 
given. This pattern is repeated throughout the text 

After giving practice in identifying the topic and 
instructions in a writing assignment, GED Writ ing Sample 
introduces students to prewriting as a wav to prepar^fo r the 
writing assignment. Prewriting is subdivided into three 
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1. 

2. 
3. 



READ the topic assignment until vou arp 
sure you understand it; ^ ^ 

WRITE the ideas that co.e to .i„a - ,3 „any as you 
^?%^;^1s.i^-yr.e'ri.eaT'^o y 

you list a lot of ideas vo^.^n \^^"'''' those, if 

so keep thinkingf Remember the l^i '"'^ ^^^t. 
the stronger yo2r writing ^hi'^be!" ''' °' 

nfL^d HL^^r-Jie^^o^^skrs^u^ln^rio"^" ^ ^^"^-^ 
lists"- of their own Rink^c generate "planning 

Of the text and ^oUows here:^ '"^ "PP"^'^^ °" p'^e 25 




false sense of life 
violence 

keeps people from reading 
keeps people from family 
koeps people from doing active things 

escape 

entertainment 

keeps people from racing their problems 

With prewriting completed, GED Writina Samlo 
practice in writing the int VnH„nf»^,,^ Sa j£le gives students 

in oth^; words. xt liies your?e?de?»'° ^"^^ '°P-- 

composition." ' " readers a prev-iew of your whole 

=ente^°ce^ hfSKS\!^"°?--- "e^te^'^y^u^rTilic 
assign.entl"'"FoJ eLmple: ' "^'""S 
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Topic: Why is it important for people to vote 

m local elections? f y voce 

Topic Sentence. Although it may be hard to find the 

v'ot:'i;\iLre^?:c'?L\f?^ ^° 

^^^i^^t^t^^l;:^^ -°-^es the following 

1. YOU have read the Writing Sample or 

assignment. You have found the 
topic . 

2. You have made a planning list. 

3. You have divided your list into three groups. 

4. You have organized and expanded each group. 



You have written an introduction 

with topic sentence and preview 
sentences that show how your 
composition will develop. 

In writing the paper, each "category" generated in f-ho 

2. Not enough time to read 

3. Not enough time for family outings and games. 
Rick used his list to begin his paper as follows: 

"Young people on the average watch five to six 
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In the 1950's people began to hear about 
never'?.'^; *^^°"9ht computers would 

?he!r ioh^ S S^'" ^^"'^^ computers would take 
lives computers are pa.tt of our 

write a composition of about 200 words about how 
computers affect our lives. You may wish to dell 
with the good effects or bad effects, or both. 

whrthe'^text'^^ferri'''' ^'S "'^^^^"^ Assignments is 

r c;.,,^! ^ fl^^^ ^° ^ "Power Writing Guide," which is 
steps: involving the following writing 
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Step 


1 


Read the Writing Sample Assignment 


Step 


2 


Make your list 


Step 


3 


Group your ideas 
Name each group 


Step 


4 


Expand your group 

Put your groups in order 


Step 


5 


Write your introduction 


Step 


6 


Write the body 


Step 


7 


Write the conclusion 



Advantages : 



1) The instruction provided by the text closely 
follows the actual ged Writing Sample. 

2) GED writing Sample is we^-written in simple 
language that is direct ^d to the point 

fh! °'^9anizational, or prewriting, section of 
the book IS fairly comprehensive and gives 
sound, practical instruction. 



Disadvantaqes: 



1) The text gives almost no revision instruction, 
so If you decide to use it because it most 
closely approximates the actual GED Test 
Writing Assignment, make sure you also use a 
supplementary text that is strong in the 
various aspects of revision. 
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RECOHnENDATION 



Writing Sample makes an excellpnf n« 
approach to preparina"<;tnH^n*-e ^ !u "o-nonsense 
GeB test. However since i?H writing part of the 

section on revllion IJrateaief ^ satisfactory 
in conjunction wi?h" L^^^J^^i^ch :re^:trron^^e%^JLS! "^^^ 
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SECTION II 
REVIEW OF NON-GED PUBLISHER 
COMPOSITION TEXTS 



i 
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Adams, Peter Dow. Connections; A Guide to the Basics of 
^'^^^^"g - Boston, Massachusetts: Little, Brown and 
company, 1987. 442 pp. iSBN 0-316-00950-4. 

An exercise-oriented text covering the basics of writinq 

focus rti/^''?''''' de-emphasized in fav^r'^f 

focus on the writing process. Gives prewriting activities 
and special emphasis on steps of revision. Uses an 
inductive approach to grammar and mechanics; that is 
instead of being told a rule, students are permitted'to 
discover the principle themselves and then apply it. 
intmit alternating with those on writing, are 

integrated into the writing process. Each chapter is self- 

^n^^^nl^f '.^^m'"'"^"^ individualized developmental use. 
instructor's Manual contains suggestions for use of 
^n^w^^rf ^^^^^ises, sample syllabi, cumulative exercises, 
answers to all exercises, Lnd a diagnostic test. Text 
includes index. GED Level: Pre-sentence, Sentence, 
Paragraph, Multi-paragraph. 

Adams, Royce and Guy Smith. Making Connections: Re ading^ for 
W£it|£| San Francisco, California: (Santa Barbara city 

?sbnTJ3-S63659-S?'''^'' '''' '''' ' 

^Jrii^'t^ 1° ^^^^y writing skills, this advanced 

level book, instructs students how to strengthen their 
own writing skills and generate essays by learninq to 
critically read controversial, well-written essays and 
respond m writing to those essays. Topical articles 
included: "American Society," "Effects of the Media," 

Science and Technology", ideas for reading 
comprehension would be useful as supplemental material 
for GED students. Contains an overview of expository 
writing from prewriting through revision. Suited for 
advanced GED students with interest in attendinq 

^2 f ^^^^ includes appendices and an index. 

Advanced GED level: Essay. 

Agee, Anne and Gary Kline. The Basic Writer's Book . Englewood 
?SB"o:i3!o6947n: ^^-tice-Hall , inc., 1981. 412%p. 

An eclectic wtiting manual that combines traditional 
grammatical instruction with sentence-combining exercises 
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and prewritmg techniques. Covers theoretical 
considerations of audience, purpose, and voice. Gives 
extensive instruction in revising and editi^q CoitaLc. 
useful chapters on spelling, sentence co^strSkion errSrs 
and punctuation. The text includes an index and appendix' 
GED Level: Pre-sentence, Sentence, Paragraph. ^PP^"'^"* 

Baher Ranee and Billie Phillips. The Samp ler. 2nd Edition 

20rpp^";SBro^!6%1^^^^ Co.pan^"?985. 

IrTcliT.^ understandable; however, there is limUed^Jided 
practice. Primarily intended for and directed toward 
college students who need developmental instruction ir 
persuasive essay writing. i-u^i-ion n. 

^^"""^Th^-^w' Arlene Burgdorf, and L. Stanley Wenck. Critical 
Thinking for Adults . Austin, Texas- Steck-v^, nh o 
lya/. 96 pp. ISBN 0-8114-1984-3? ^^^^•'^^"S^n Company, 

thSkinq^'kilir ^^J^^^^'^ designed to improve critical 
cni?.?^- Offers exercises in five subject areas- 

social studies, science, literature and the arts w^itin^ 
a're-'"c\'a;sif:?na°' thinking-skills activiti'l; Tnllu^ek 

ODi.;ion fri?i2^; communicating ideas, distinguishing 
?Hpni??, • fact drawing conclusions, forming hypotheses 
Identifying mam ideas, identifying values, judqiJq 
accuracy, making comparisons, making infer;ies? oStlininq 
and summarizing, reading charts and graphs, and recoq^izina 
fallacies. An excellent supplement for G)3D students ?i a?l 
areas of study. The text includes an answer key LeJels^ 
Sentence, Paragraph. "owcl Key. bevels. 

^^^^'Gramm^''' ^^'^T ^' Bell and Cohn^s Handhnn V of 

Grammar, Stvle and Usage. 2nd Edition. Beverly Hills 
California: Glencoe Press, 1976. 212 pp. isBN Ink 

A pocket companion to the art of writing intended to "cut 

Rul'es'Sf'S^a^mar ^-^^-^V of -ajo? colleg:'handbooks . " 
Rules of grammar and punctuation are covered alphabeticallv 

olear entries. Contains a section on the research 
paper along with a complc-Lc sample. Provides a glossarj of 
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Ad^a'n'ce'rG^Dlevelf'""'^ '° -^^-^d words. 

usage, ani punc'na1ion^'L%i\?o\'TutL'"'%"''-?"'''^ 
total number of frames tHp fhroo , indicates its 

cumulative use. English 2200 ^^fro^ "'"^" designed for 

and enrich senten cel EnoliSh - ^^^n '^"''^^ ^^^^ make up 

verbs, subjects and 'mfSfllfT^ presents the function of 
simple sentences Ena??^r?5nA "^^^ patterns of 
sentence, compound fSI^Tiyir^s^nL^^ '5' '''"^'^ 
subordination, and technioSeffHr ^^^^^^^s of 

variety and s^oothne^s'^'^ddf \'ic^'li:nt''r'^ 
given in sentence combining. EiJ?i;h 32oJ ?^ h ''Kr''^' 
recommended as a supolementai f • - ^ hl3hlX 

pi^ ed pract ice at the sen?lnL ? ?° ^'^^ studife^self- 

stage If the writing process llllrt" ^'i'l''^ ^^^^^^i^" 
these texts self-cor rprM ' ^ Programmed format makec; 
' a brief explanation a m Pc^ -^^-^^-paced ,. Each-fHii has 
student must respond °!?.°' statement to which the 

student and teLK'^ccess'trtSf : ^''''^'i' '^"^^^ 9^-^ 
material. Test bo^klpfc . -i f,^"^^""^ °f text 

contain a diagnostic pretesT'tSo L'?' ''J ^""'^^ ^^l"'"^^' 
unit, two half-way tests and ^"^.'"^ftery tests for each 

Levels: Pre-sentence S^n^ence ' ^"^""^^^ GED 
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Bossone, Richard M. English Proficiency; Devel oninn your 

Readinc^ and Wri ting^ower , Book One. New York; HcGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1981. 306 pp. ISBN 0-07-006593-4. 

yp"'^ Reading and Writing 
BookT^^^: New York; McGraw-Hil l Book Companv 19 79 
228 pp. ISBN 0-07-006591-8. company, 1979. 

A two-volume GED level text which covers the whole spectrum 
of writing skills The text is based on the premise tha^ 
ah?Hfi 'n^ ability IS usually coupled with poor reading 
ability, and uses reading exercises for the purpose of 
sharpening skills necessary for writing. English P roficiency 
teaches a highly-struc t ured writing forma t culminating 

thg_four-paraqraph essa y but offers little prewr iting 

^f^i^i^- Book One focuses on basic grammar and usag e 
Skills, paragraph development, short essay writing with 
emphasis on letters and book reports, and use of the 
dictionary and library. Book Two goes into detail on formal 
development of the expository essay, along with a guide ^o 
cnI??J°" ^"2k^ l^^'^t'' °^ grammar, usage, punctuation, and 
ncfii J^t teacher's manual provides suggestions for 

df^nnnc?- .""^t ' ^"^^^"^^ exercises, and a preliminary 
tlrlTrl't' ^^^^^'^ pre-sentence. Sentence. 



Browne, M Neil and Stuart M. Kelley. Asking the Right Qnei. h.-nnc. 

A Guide to critical Thinking. 2nd Edition. Englewood 

Cliffs, New Jersey; Prentice-Hall, inc., 1986. 192 pp 
ISBM 0-13-049438-0. 

Takes the student, one skill at a time, through twelv.^ vital 
components of critical thinking. Kach ^k. I I 
practice exercises, sample responses, and a self- 
examination. Emphasizes values and moral reasoning as 
integral parts of critical thinking. Several chapters 
contain suggestions abou*; the usefulness of specific 
critical-thinking skills for clear writing. The /inal 
chapter illustrates systematic use of critical thinking 
r^n r ^^P°"tory writing. The text includes an index. 

GED Levels; Sentence, Paragraph, Multi-paragraph. 
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Brusaw, Charles T., Gerald J. Aired, and Walter e Olin tHp 
.Busi n e ss Writer^s Handbook . 3rd Edition Ne^ Jork-' 
nartm's Press, 1987. 764 pp. iSBN O-SU-mSS-x: 

Designed as a reference manual for use bv orof ecsQi nn.i . • 
the business world or bv students in fho^f"^^^ 
addition to complete coJeraTof^aa^e ial1ound°?n- 
conventional English handbooks (grammar? ufaqe etc ) fh,- 
text describes in detail special topics of business ' 
sTci?i'catJonJ'^''H^''' instruction ? " 

Beoiif w?t;T:i^°^ descriptions, letters, memoranda). 
Begins with a clear, concise five-step writina straflA,,. 

Irr^n.'fn'^"' 'V'^'^''' ^'^g-nization, drafJiig? ^^^^0^ 
Arranged m a four-way access system: "revision. 

1. Alphabetical entries with cross referencina- 

2. Exhaustive index; ^terencing , 

I' PK^'^f^ l!^^ ^° alphabetical entries; 

4. Checklist of th" writing Process which 

arranges key entries into the five-staqe 
sequence for effective writing. Provides 
numerous examples from business contexts. 

IpiL^r^ includes an index. Advanced GED Levels- Pre- 



press, 1987. 787 pp. isr:j 0-312-35810-5. "^rtin s 

Campbell. Dianna S. and Terry Ryan Meier. Easy Writer- 

Basic Sentence Cnmhi ning and Comp rphpnTT^^-gnrf-^-nd 
Edition. Ni^;^ Y^Hl Harper and Row iqL o^? ^ 
ISBN 0-06-041164-3. ' PP" 
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technique s are the focal pomt of this book^s numer ous 
exercises. A unique and engaging feature of this workbook 
IS that all exercises are drawn from real-li f e— and 
interesting— subject matter. Instructor's Manual contains 
pre- and post-tests for each chapter, plus a final exam. 
The text includes an index. GED level: Grammar, Sentence. 



Caruso, Dominick and Stephen Weidenborner . Reading, R esponding. 

and Writing; Short Essays and Stories tor C omposition. — Ni^ 

York; St. Martin's Press, 1987. 246 pp. 

ISBN 0-312-66460-5. 

An alternative to the mechanistic and prescriptive 
approaches of many composition textbooks. Based on the 
premise that students will naturally improve their writing 
If sufficiently motivated to express themselves. Offers 

provocati ve readings followed by sample response s iHd 

questions. For each reading, students follow discussion 
guidelines that lead to a written essay. Group interaction 
occurs throughout the writing process. Instructor's Manual 
gives strategies for enhancing group interaction. The text 
includes an index. Advanced GED Level; Multi-paragraph, 
Es Sdy * 



Casuy, Alan. Improvi ng Writing; A Positive Approach . Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jertay; Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1982. 
ISBN 0-13-453399-2. 

Phase One, t he Practicebook , is organized around four 
essentia ls of good writing; being concre te, using 
modifiers, using para llels, and thinking I'^^j^il. ). Each of 
tnese areas is applied first to words or phrases, then to 
sentences, and finally to paragraphs or brief essays. 
Practice exercises are plentiful and immediately follow each 
learning step. Phase Two, the Sampler, offers 75 pages of 
short readings, paintings, and photographs designed to 
elicit written responses from the student. Correlated to 
the learning steps of Phase One, the Sampler contains 
suggestions that both focus and expand the student's 
writing. Written at a higher level thsn most, this book 
would be excellent for college-bound students or those who 
enjoy writing. Advanced GED Levels; Pre-sentence, 
Sentence, Paragraph, -"ulti-paragraph. Essay. 
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Cavender, Nancy and Leonard Weiss. Thinking/Writi ng. Belmont, 
California: Wadsworth Publishing Company, 1987. 226 dd 
ISBN 0-534-07404-9. 

A college-level, developmental text which views writing as 
inseparable from the thinking process. Begins with a 
detailed chapter on prewriting, describing different types 
of writers and the prewriting techniques that may work best 
for each type. Includes in-depth chapters on expository and 
argumentative essays. Abounds with exercises th at require 
students to generate their own thinkinq/;7FItIIT^ — Employs 
small group work for peer response and editing. Appendix 
includes a brief r jview of grammar and readings for 
discussion. The text includes an index and appendix, ged 
Level: Pre-sentence, Sentence, Paragraph, Multi-paragraph, 
Essay, Critical Thinking. paLayLdpn, 



Christiano, Alene McDonald. Developing Key Concepts in 

Composition. Baldwin, New York: Barnell Loft, Ltd 1987 
127 pp. ISBN 0-8484-1156-0. - , ±yo , . 

This Barnell Loft seri es offers instruction in composition 
at grade levels th ^ee through nine, books a-G . — Teaches a 
process of writing which includes prewriting, writing, 
response, rewriting, and publication. Designed to integrate 
oral language and reading with writing. Each book has forty 
or more lessons that follow this model: directed 
instruction, directed practice, directed review, and 
application to an independent activity. Covers a variety of 
writing types, from business letters to fiction to research 
essays. "Teacher's Instructions" describe how to use this 
series and also list extended activities for each book. 
Pre-GED, GED Levels: Sentence, Paragraph, Multi-paragraph. 

Clark, Irene L. Writing in The Center: Teaching in A Writing 

C|nter_|ettin3.^^Dubuque, Iowa: Kendall/Hunt, 1985. 84 pp. 

A training manual f or teachers and tutors of individualized 

writing. The author, an experienced writing "Center 

dirtctor, offers strategies that have proven successful in 
one-to-one settings. Chapters include: "Preparing for 
Tutoring," "Interpersonal Communication," "Prewriting " 
"Focus and Sequence of Instruction," "Composing Strategies," 
and ESL Students." Sample student-teacher di aloauR ^nH 
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role-playing activiti es enliven the vario us strategies 
2£jsencea. Prewricmg chaptei otters intuitive techniques 
for generating ideas (brainstorming, freewritina, etc ) and 

e^cl'^Tealu'^M"'"""' (journalistic questions the'plitaS' 
etc.). A valuable resource for any educator who views 
writing as a process best learned through student-centerod 
curricula. This text includes a bibliography. SampJe 
^li^^^trii^' bibliography. Lco..e.Sded for 

Cramer, Nancy Araporf. The Writing Process; 2 0 Proiects for 
l^gH^Work. Rowley , Massachusetts: Newbury House 
Publishers, 1985. 331 pp. ISBN 0-88377-287-6. 

Designed for adults who need work in basic writina skills 
The writing Process is based on the following premises i) 

sfnd^nH'''"' """'^ ^° ^'^it^' write, 'wLte 2i 

!?fh ?h t'^ motivated to write in group interaction 

ff^ ."^ acting as a helper; 3) Students write 
well by following a process consisting of six steps - 
?! ^i^^^'^^^^J putting ideas together, drafting, getting 
feedback, revising, and editing; and 4) StudeitI need very 
little direct instruction in grammar. The 20 pr oiects ^ 

contain engaging mater i al ideally suite d for n.r.,,J. 

interaction; tor example; "Is There Lite After Death? " 
"People and Machines," and "Your Last Goodbje'" Each 
proDect systematically takes the student through the six- 
a^^SJr "^^^ appendix explains 19^ommon 

grammar problem areas that students apply through editing. 
GED Level: Sentence, Paragraph, Multi-paragraph. 

de ^^^^g'^^nde Robert Writin g Step by step: Easy Str.^P.,•.. 

for Writing and Revising mo,., Harcourt-Brare- 

Jovanovich, 1985. 382 pp. ISBN 0-15-598258-3. 

A developmental text designed for use with college students 
Be9ins with an application of spoken language sl.??ir"f * 
writing, then progresses from clauses to sentences to 
nrnn?rfj5^ multi-paragraph essays, and ends with the 
proofreading skills of punctuation and spelling. Covers 

^xerctseffn^ .m' ^^^^^ij^Pr""^^ P'^^^^^'" Loaded with 
exercises and cruiz zes that require students to a pply in 

answer^ fn .u^^"^ ^"structor^s Manual contains 

answers to all exercises and quizzes. The text includes an 
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index. GED Levels: Pre-sentence, Sentence, 
Multi -paragraph. 



Donald, Robert, James D. Moore, Betty Richmond Morrow, Lillian 

Wargetz, and Kathleen S. Werner. Writing Clear Parag raphs. 
3rd Edition. Englewood Cliffs, New Jerieyl Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1987. 338 pp. ISBN 0-13-970021-8. 

A beginning college text designed to teach inexperienced 
writers the basic paragraph unit, chapters are divided into 
three sections: 1) "Organization" focuses on overall 
structure of topic sentence, body, and conclusion; 2) 
"Sentences" covers basic grammar and usage with a minimum 
of technical jargon; and 3) "Words" aims at clarity and 
precision in writing. Each chapter gives practice in one ot 
the rhetorical modes (narration, description, etc.) Example 
paragraphs by both student and professional writers are 
included. An epilogue transfers paragraph format to essay 
writing. Humorous cartoons are a welcome addition . This 
text includes an index. Advanced GED Levels: Pre-sentence 
Sentence, Paragraph, Multi-paragraph. ' 



Donald, Robert B., Betty Richmond Morrow, Lillian Griffith 

Wargetz, and Kathleen Werner. Writing CJ oa r Sentences . 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1987 
303 pp. ISBN 0-13-970401-9. 

L beginning-level composition text suitable for GED use. 
Emphasizes writing as a thinking process. Focuses on 
effective writing as opposed to grammatical correctness. 
First chapter attempts to build confidence Ly tying spo ken 
English t o writing . Each subsequent chapter focuses, mainly 
at the sentence level, on problems common to basic writers. 
Assignments are designed to improve reading comprehension,' 
oral communication, and critical thinking skills along with 
writing skills. Offers both individual and small-grou p 
work. Cartoons lighten subject matter. This text includes 
an index. GED Levels: Pre-sentence, Sentence, Paragraph. 
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Dorrill, James T. and Charles W. Harwell. Read and Write; A 

Guide to Effective Composition . New York: Harcourt-Brace- 
Jovanovich, 1987. 395 pp. ISBN 0-15-575510-2. 

A college-level manual that uses professional essays as 
learning material for student writing . First section deals 
with tb composing process. Numerous strategies and 
exerci es are given in the prewriting, drafting, and 
revising stages. All examples and exercises are drawn from 
the engaging essays in section two. These essays are 
grouped under traditional modes of development: narration, 
description, example, comparison and contrast, analysis, 
definition, and persuasion. Following each essay are 
questions designed to help students analyze the place and 
its mode. Offers strategies for composing in each mode 
along with suggestions for writing that touch on the 
student's own experiences. Third section catalogs grammar 
and punctuation rules, common sentence problems, and 
subject-verb agreement errors. Tnis text includes an index. 
Advanced GED Levels: Pre-sentence, Sentence, Paragraph, 
Multi-paragraph, Essay. 



Dougherty, Barbey Nyce. Composing Choices for Writers, A C ross 

Disciplinary Rhetoric . New York: McGraw-Hill Book 

Company, 1985. 393 pp. ISBN 0-07-0276728. 

Sophisticated college-leval writing text for moie advanced 
students. Topics include composing, pre-writing strategies, 
audience, writing plans, stance, in-depth editing, and 
punctuation. Advanced GED Level: Paragraph, Multi- 
paragraph, Essay. 



Eggers, Philip. Process and P r actice: A Guide to Besic Writing . 

Glenview, Illinois: Scotc, Foresman and Company, 1986. 
272 pp. ISBN 0-673-15908-6. 

A beginning college-level text which focuses on two major 
areas of writing: mastering stages of the writing cycle and 
controlling elements of grammai . Structured around the 
following stages of the writing process: Prewriting, 
Practicing Paragraphs, Writing Short Essays, Revising and 
Improving Your Writing, Correcting Your Writing, and Crammar 
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Review. Process and Practice teaches that learning grammar 
rules is not an isolated exercise but an integral part of 
composing that occurs primarily at the proofreading stage . 
Offers several prewriting techniques including freewriting, 
focused freewriting, brainstorming, clustering, and focusing 
on purpose and audience. Section on essays includes 
practice in traditional rhetorical modes. Contains numerous 
exercises and writing assignments. This text includes an 
index. GED Levels: Pre-sentence, Sentence, Paragraph, 
Multi-paragraph . 



Elbow, Peter. Writing With Power . New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1981. 384 pp. ISBN 0-19-502-913-5. 

A college-level, yet down-to-ear ♦-.h text for anyone whu wants 
to write more effectively. Two themes underlie this book: 
1) W iting consists of two vital and incompatible skills, 
creativity and criticism; and 2) Everyone can write with 
clarity and power if he/she lev^rns how to nourish and 
separate these two skills . Elbow shares a wealth of 
strategies in all three stages of the writing process — 
prewritinr;, drafting, and revision. Each strategy is 
summarized in clear-cut recipe fashion. Chapter 20, 
"Writing for Teachers," is a must for the GED student who 
will face a college Enc^lish course. This text includes an 
index, bibliography, and an annotated bibliography on 
publishing. GED Levels: Paragraph, Multi-paragraph. 



Epes, Mary, Carolyn Kirkpatrick, and Michael G. Southwell. The 
Comp-Lab Exercises: Self-Teaching Exercises for Basic 
Writing , 2nd Edition. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1986. 390 pp. ISBN 0-13-154048-3. 

Twelve self-teaching modules which focus on the most 
difficult grammar/usage problem areas of basic writing. The 
text minimizes grammatical terminology while emphasizing 
student practice through numerous exercises with answers 
provided. Includes modules on editing skills, spelling, and 
punctuation. Instructor's Manual contains additional review 
exercises and writing tests as well as suggestions for 
integrating the workbook into a writing curriculum. Also 
available are ':omp-Lab Audiotapes, coordinated with the 
HvOdules, which focus attention on differences between speech 
and writing. Ideal as preparation for GED level essay 
instruction or as an individualized complement to classroom 
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work in composing. This text includes an appendix. Levels- 
Pre-sentence, Sentence. 



Fawcett, Susan and Alvir Sandberg. Evergreen ; A Guide t o 
Wriling' 2nd Edition. Boston, Massachusetts- Houghton 
Mifflm Company, 1984 . 404 pp. ISBN 0-395-34017-8. 

A developmental workbook designed to prepare studeii.s to 
successfully meet the writing demands of college and career. 
Majority of text focuses on writing effective paragraphs, 
with one unit devoted to longer compositions. Includes 
comprehensive coverage of basic grammar, punctuation, and 
spelling. Ample exercises require students to learn by 
doing. Makes effective use of pictures to stimulate writing 
responses from the student. All chapters are self- 
containe d, permitting selectivs use according to student's 
individua l problem areas . Adapts well to classroom use, — 
one-to-one tutoring, or self-teaching. Instructor's Manual 
contains answers to all exercises. Instructor's Package 
provides duplicating masters, with answers, for additional 
exercises. Essay exercises from Instructor's Package 
present two sample responses, one mediocre and the other 
excellent, with explanations of why one is better than the 
other. This text includes a glossary and indices. GED 
Levels: Pre-sentence, Senten- Paragraph, Multi-paragraph. 

Feinstein, George w. Programraed Writing Skills . Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, inc., 1976. 310 pp. 
ISBN 0-13-730523-0. 

This programmed manual takes the stud^.-nt one frame at a 
time, with immediate feedback, through each .^^riting skill 
The text avoids theoretical explanations and helps students 
discover useful rules for themselves. Chapters include: 

Style," "Words," "The Sentence," "Mechanics," "Grammar," 
"Punctuation," "Spelling," "The Paragraph," "The 
Composition." Review exercises occur at the end of each 
chapter. ideal for individualized study . Instructor's 
.lanual provides a preliminary diagnostic test, a bati-°ry of 
chapter tests, and answer keys. GED Levels: Pre-se cence 
Sentence, Paragraph, Multi-paragraph. ' ' 
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Fitzpatrick Carolyn H. and Marybeth B. Ruscica. The Complete 
Sentence Workout Boo k, Lexington, Massachusetts : 
D.C. Heath and Company, 1985. 323 pp. ISBN 0-669-07130-7. 

A self-paced, self-teaching workbook of grammar, usage, and 
punctuation. Plentiful exercises give students practice in 
composing their own sentences and applying each chapter's 
material to proofreading und revising paragraphs. Complete 
answer key provided. in. .ructor's Guide contains two 
diagnostic tests, two post-tests for each chapter, and unit 
tests. The text includes an appendix. GED Levels; Pre- 
sentence, Sentence . 

Flower, Linc^^. Problem Solving Strategies for Writin^^ . New 
York: Harcourt-Brace-Jovanovich, 1981. 210 pp. 
ISBN 0-15-571983-1. 

A college-level text emphasizing the processes that yield 
effective "real-world" writing. Based on the premise that 
writing is a thinking and a prob m-sclving process. 
Contains a wealth of examples to improve thinking/writing, 
particularly e ^fective in the prewriting a nd revising 
stages . The text is filled'with diagrams that give visual 
fccus to writing strategies and offers a four-part 
composing process: planning, genera*-ing ideas, derigning Sjj^ 
for a reader, and editing. The text includes an index and 
bibliographies. Advanced GED Levels: Paragraph, Multi- 
paragraph. 

Gallo, Joseph D. and Henry Rink. Shaping Col l ege Writing . San 
Diego, California: Harcourt-Brace-Jovanc 'ich, 1985. 
166 pp. ISBN 0-15-58--0863. 

Intermediate level college text - from paragraph to multi- 
paragraph that focuses on writing. Excellent explanations 
and rationale in topic sentence construction, paragraph 
unity, and coherence . Contains an excellent, but high- 
level, chapter on support, including fact versus opinion, 
with guided practice. Broad to specific, relationships, 
and ordering of ideas in a paragraph are introduced as 
leads into a multi-paragraph essay. Helpful for more 
advanced students — required prerequisite: familiarity with 
clauses, phrases, dependent, independent, subordination 
terminology. Good text for instructor information. 
Advanced GED level: Paragraph, Multi-paragraph. 
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Gaston, Thomas E. end Marie.l Harris. Making Paragraphs Work. 
New :fork: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1985. 220 pp. 
ISBN 0-03-059312-3. ^ 

A beginning writing text that assumes no ;rior instruction, 
Presents writing as a four-stage process^ worrying, 
planning, writing, revising . Offers practice in 
traditional modes of paragraph construction 
(comparison/contrast, general-to-particular, etc.) as well 
a^, special ty[.es of paragraphs (opening, transitional, 
etc.) Practice exercises and periodic reviews require 
students to apply their I'arning. The text includ. an 
index and appendices. GED Levels: Senfence, Paragraph, 
Multi-paragraph. 



Gehle, Quentin L. and Duncan J. Rollo. Writing Essays; A 
Process Approach . New York: St. Martin's Press, 1987. 
334 pp. ISBN 0-312-89491-0. 

A college-level text which presents the following three- 
stage writing process: 1) Planning stage gives strategies 
for considering subject, purpose, and audience; foi 
narrowing subject to a manageable topic; and for 
formul-iing a thesis statement; 2) Development stage shows 
how to construct effective paragraphs, create special 
purpose paragraphs, and use methods of development - 
narration, description, exposition, argumentation; and 3) 
Revision stage discusses ways of reworking the essay, from 
overall organization to mechanics. Abundant examples are 
prov ided, more than half of them written by students . 
Contains two useful appendices, one a concise grammar and 
the other a complete, easy-to-follow guide on writing 
research papers. The text includes an index. Advanced GED 
Level: Pre-sentence, Sentence, Paragraph, Multi-paragraph, 
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Glazier, Teresa Ferster. The Least You Should Know About 

English . New York: CBS College Publishing, 1986. 306 pp, 
ISBN 0-03-002607-5. 

A simple, yet powerful approach to the basic rules of 
English composition. The essentials of spelling, grammar, 
sentence structure, and punctuation are covered. Avoided 
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are the unnecessary rules and terminology that fatten most 
grammar books. Included is a concise and effective eight- 

step writing strFtegy which contains outstanding 

suggestio ns and exercises for each stage of the writing 
process: prewriting, drafting, and revision. Its clear 
presentations, followed by copious exercises and self- 
correcting tests, make this book ideal for individualize d 
study. Available in three forms - each essentially the — 
same but with different exercises, writing assignments, and 
essays. This text includes appendices. GED Levels: Pre- 
sentence, Sentence, Paragraph, Multi-paragraph. 



Glorfeld, Louis E., David A. Lauerman, and Norman C. Stageberg. 
A Concise Guide for Writers , 4th Edition. New York: Holt, 
Rmehart, and Winston, 1977. 209 pp. ISBN 0-03-018801-6. 

Includes brief, yet complete chapters on writing research 
papers, writing essay examinations, and writing job 
applications and resumes. Majority of book is a catal - of 
writing errors along with steps fot: correcting these ei )rs, 
Useful as a self-learning manual for students to refer o 
when their papers have been returned with correction 
symbols. This text includes an index and an appendix. 
Advanced GED Level: Pre-sentence, Sentence, Paraqraph. 
Multi-paragraph. 



Goldberg, Natalie. Writing Down the Bones: Freeing the Writer 
Within . Shambhala, 1986. 171 pp. ISBN 0-87773-375-9. 

A motivational book for writers which gives genera"" 
suggestions on prewriting techniques such as freewriting, 
making lists, and keeping a journal. Gives reader 
permission to be awkward in writing and offers suggestions 
for breaking down the barriers in writing. Includes many 
anecdotes and references to Zen. Supplemental for both 
teacher and advanced GED student. 



Gordon, Helen Heightsman. From Copying to Creating: Co ntrolled 

Compositions and Other Basxc Writing Exercises , 2nd ' 

Edition. New York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1985. 
251 pp. ISBN 0-03069659-3. 

Controll ed Composition is the focal point of this writing 
manual. Students learn to write well by first copying, then 
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imitating, then creating. Sentence combining is also used, 
contains a "Brief Handbook for Correcting Errors" which 
reviews basic grammar rules, spelling, and punctuation. 
Instructor's Manual, with answer key, is available. 
Suitable for GED or developmental college students.' This 
text includes an index. GED Levels: Pre-sentence, Sentence 
Paragraph, Multi-paragraph. ' 



Hacker, Diana. Rules for Writers; A Brief Handbook . New York- 
St. Martin's Press, 1985. 437 pp. ISBN 0-312-69585-3. 

This handbook covers the entire writing process as well as 
the conventions of grammar, punctuation, and usage. Entries 
are thumb-referenced to table of contents listing. Focuses 
on straightforward rules rathe-- than grammatical 
abstractions. Rules are followed by more thorough 
explanations and examples with partial answers to facilitate 
student self-evaluation. Examples mimic the student's 
correction process by showing faulty sentences with 
handwritten revisions over them . Offers chapters on 
research papers, logic in argumentative essays, business 
letters, and resumes. Contains a unique section devoted to 

written errors caused bv~speech patterns of non-standar d 

English . Instructor's Ma'nual provides duplicating masters, 
with answers, for all exercise sentences not answered in 
te-t. This text includes an index and a glossary. Advanced 
GED Level: Pre-sentence, Sentence, Paragraph, Multi- 
paragraph . 



Harris, Muriel. Tutoring Writing: A Sourcebook for Writing 
Labs. Glenview, Illinois: Scott, Foresman and Co.npany, 
1982. 294 pp. ISBN 0-673-15526-9. 

A compilation of articles covering the whole spectrum of 
individualized writing instruction: the composing process, 
diagnosis of problems, the tutor/student rel ..ionship, cutor 
trai„iing, selection of materials, structuring the writing 
lab, and administration of the writing lab. Chapter one 
offers techniques for teaching prewriting, drafting, and 
revision. Chapter five includes articles which specifically 
address the high school level. An excellent resource for 
any program that uses one-to-one instruction of writing — 
skill£. This text includes a bibliography and an appendix. 
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New York; 1976. 77 pp' Department of City College of 
a^so??^?fo„1/lLl^^:r^f iffilll^ 

"Language and Composition; Three Ma^fi;,, f ■ 

in one Classrooe-V Helen Hinr(p!%'"^ lhe";se's''a""" 

locK. HO.it, Rmehart, and Winston loflfi /iyi.i i^'^^w 
03-002137-5. Winston, 1986. 444 pp. isBN 0- 

S- ;"os\r^i?r^.o-:5^ c^^i^:ge- i nV °" 

research paper, including a complete samoip rnn^^- 
exercises for self-tPQtino ^""'f-^^te sample. Contains many 

Level. Pre sentence. Sentence, Paragraph, Multi-paragraph. 

■^;°ubleshooting:_Basic 
— ^ooQ ^ wew York: Holt, Kmehart, and Winston 

1986. 339 pp. ISBN 0-03-002133-2 vvinston. 
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explained and illustrated, then followed by lengthy student 
exercises. Answers to all exercises, as well as a summary 
of points covered, are provided. Its clear explanations and 
avoidance of the unnecessary terminology that usually serves 
to confuse students make this an outstanding book for 
individualized study. This text includes indices. GED 
Levels: Pre-sentence, Sentence. 



Hillman, Linda Harbaugh and Barbara Kessel Bailey. Thinking, 
Reading, and Writing, Integrated - Book I; Organiz ing 
Ideas. New York; Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1986. 
224 pp. ISBN 0-03-004487-1. 

A well-done holistic approach to written communication. 
Teaches writing as a natural component of thinking/r eading. 
Contains many varied exerci^^es to generate active student 
involvement. Odd-numbered .napters present 

thinking/reading/writing concepts and exercises, followed by 
test chapters. Chapter Oiie, "Thinking Strategies," offers 
iitudents a foundation in the cognitive skills of 
classifying, sequencing, and generalizing. Contains 
outstanding composition exercises along with a wealth of 
pre-writing activities. This book has proven effective for 
classroom, developmental lab, and individual study. Advanced 
GED Level: Paragraph, Multi-paragraph. 

Immel, Constance and Florence Sacks. Sentence Dynamics: An 

English skills Workbook . 2nd EditloiT: Glenview, Illinois- 
Scott, Foresman and Company, 1987. 278 pp. 
ISBN 0-673-15805-5. 

A thorough, developmental workbook in basic grammar and 
punctuation. Based on the c - imise that an understanding of 

grammar enables students to gprove their own writing ."" 

Clear explanations and examples are followed by a variety of 
exercises - multiple choice, proofreading, sentence 
combining original sentence composition with answer ke v to 
encourage self-paced work . Each chapter contains a pretest, 
several mini-tests, and a final practice test. Instructor's 
Manual with test bank is available. GED Levels: Pre- 
sentence, Sentence, Paragraph. 
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Kerrigan, William j. and Allan A. Metcalf. Writing to the P oint. 

4th Edition. New York: Harcourt-Brace-Jovanovich . 1987 ' 

206 pp. ISBN 0-15-598313-X. 

A highly structure d manual written at a level t oo advanced 
for the a verage GED student . Students follow a six-step — 
writing formula geared to produce unity, detail, and 
coherence. Does not attempt to teach grammar, style, or the 
research paper. Author's personable writing stvle and 
unique approach would make this text enjoyable for the 
advanced GED student. Advanced GED Level: Sentence, 
Paragraph, Multi-paragraph. 



Kirkland, James W. , Collet B. Dilworth, Jr., and Patrick Bizzaro. 
Writing and Revising: a Modern Collsge Workbook . 
Lexington, Massachusetts: D.C. Heath and Company, 1985. 
410 pp. ISBN 0-669-06006-2. 

A college-level manual of the writing process. Can be used 
independently or as a companion workbook to the Concise 
English Handbook, which it parallels in format. Offers an 
m-depth unit on writing the research paper. "Composing the 
Essay' unit presents prewriting, drafting, and 
revision/editing strategies. Effective uses of free-writing 
are offered for both the prewriting and drafting stages of 
composition. Other units include: "Structuring Sentences," 
Writing With Precision and Control," "Punctuating," 
"Avoiding Common Sentence Errors," and "Eliminating Spelling 
Problems. Lengthy exercises requi.-e the student to 
practice both writing and thinking. Advanced GED Level: 
Pre-sentence, Sentence, Paragraph, Multi-paragraoh . 



1, Marvin. L. The Development of Writing in Childr en: Pre-K 
through Grade 8 . Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentic~ — 
Hall, Inc., -.985. 178 pp. ISBN 0-13-208141-5. 

Traces the natural development of writing abilities in 
children. Offers specific exercises for enhancing this 
development. Contains effective activities for sentence 
combining, unity and coherence, and porsuasive writing. 
Though wr itten as a guide for teaching children, many o f the 
ideas and exercises are applicable to adult learner s^ — This 
text includes a bibliography and an index. GED Level: Pre- 
sentence, Sentence, Paragraph. 
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Koch, Carl and James Brazil. Strategies for Teaching the 

Composition Process . Urbana, Illinois; National Council of 
Teachers of English, 1978. 108 pp. ISBN 0-8141-4751-8 

A collection of detailed strategies for whole-class to 
small-group involvement in writing. Teaches a proce ss of 
composition, not an imitation of models. Contains a^hole 
section of activities designed to help students feel 
comfortable about expressing themselv es. The remaining 
three sections — "Prewri ting, " "The Writing Stage," and 
"The Postwriting Stage," — give a wealth of strategies 
which encourage students to use their full range of 
language, ideas, and experience in writing. Designed for 
use in high school or college. This text includes 
appendices. GED Level: Sentence,, Paragraph, Multi- 
paragraph. 



Lane, Lea. Steps To Better Writing; A Guide to the Process . 
New York: St. Martin's Press, J983. 206 pp. 
ISBN 0-312-176171-6. 

A college-levi.l text which teaches a seven-step writing 
process: choose a topic, gather informa"'^ on, organize, 
write a draft, revise, refine, recopy. C res extensive 
coveraoe to prewriting and revising strategies. Includes a 
detailed section on the research paper, sample included. 
Clear and lively writing add flavor to the material. This 
text includes an index. Advanced GED Level: Paragraph, 
Multi -paragraph. 



Langan, John. Sentence Skills: A Workbook for Writers , 3rd 
Edition. New York; McGraw-Hill BDOk Company, 1987- 
462 pp. ISBN 0-07-036306-4. 

A basic workbook which covers grammar, usage, and mechanics. 
Part one teaches these basic skills. Part ^wo serves as a 
reinfOLcement through mastery tests and proofreading tests. 
Part three applies basic skills to sentence combining 
exercises. Concludes with a section of writing assignments 
that take the student from freewriting to essay composition. 
Diagnostic test and progress charts included. Available in 
two editions, form A and form B, with identical explanatory 
text but different activities, tests, and writing 
assignments. Instructor's Manual and Test Bank provide 
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full answer keys 3nd additional tests. Software disk, 
available for Apple or IBM, gives additional practice of 
skills. This text includes an index and appendices. GED 
Levels: Pre-sentence, Sentence, Paragraph, Multi-paragraph. 



Lawrence, Mary S. Writing As a Thinking Process . Ann Arbor 
Michigan: The University of Michigan Press, 1976. 204 dd 
ISBN 0-472-08550-6. 

Designed for ESL students at intermediate and advanced 
levels of proficiency. A collection of exercises which 
progresses from sentence writing through essay composing 
within standard rhetorical modes. Subject matter, 'used to 
generate writing assignments, is chosen from technical- 
scientific fields of interest to ESL students. Encourages 
active thinking, via the inquiry method, as a starting po^nt 
for writing. Assumes prior commanu of grammar. Suitable 
for advanced GED students. Sample exercises reproduced in 
this bibliography. Advanced GED Level: Sentence, 
Paragraph, Multi-paragraph. 



Leis, Andrea and Robert Chodos. Write All About It . Syraruse 

New Yox:k: New Readers Press, 1986. 159 dd ' ' 

ISBN 0-88336-375-5. 

A basic writing manual for adults written by a GED teacher 
and a journalist. The text p'esents fundamentals of grammar 
and punctuation along with aoundant student exercises, 
mostly in the form of proofreading newspaper articles' The 
section titled "Effective Writing" teacheb the principles 
newswriters follow— being clear, ccacisfe, factual, and 
organized. For the GED student without much writing 
background, this book would be an excel le nt tran sition into 

essay-level work. GED Level: Pre-sentsTice, Sentence, 

?aragraph. 



Macrovie, Ken. S earching W riting. Upper Montclair, New Jersey: 
Boynton/Cook Publishers, 1984. 340 pp. ISBN 0-86709-141-X. 

\ delightful approach to effective writing for "the real 
■orld" as opposed to "the sterile classroom." Introduces 
o.at the author calls an "l-Search" paper, meaning a 
research paper th. t is vital and relevant to "I" who am 
writing it. The techniques used for an "l-Search" paper ca 
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be tools for life-long learning. Includes exercises in 
prewriting and revising. Written at a high, yet engag-ng 

III L ^^""^ '"ost appropriate for the adva.iced 

GED student with an interest in writing. This text includes 
an index. Advanced GED Level: Paragraph, Multi-paragraph. 

Martine?., Nancy c. and Joseph g.R. Martinez. The Holt 

Workbook. New York: Holt, Rinehart, and~Winston, 1986. 
561 pp. ISBN 0-03-002967-8. 

A thorough, multi-purpose workbook covering basic grammar 
and punctuation, basic writing skills, and advanced writing 
Skills. Can be used as a companion to The Holt Handbook, as 
an independent composition text, or as a reference for 
individualized remedial work, chapter on the writing 
process is concise and effective, with emphasis on exercises 
that require students to write their own compositions. 
Chapters on grammar and punctuation, comprising the bulk of 
this workbook, always include writing assignments geared to 
student interests. Preview and review exercises for eac i 
chapter (answers provided) allow sf.udents to assess problem 
areas and measure progress. Instructor's Manual provides 
answers to all exercises. The text includes an index and an 
appendix. Aavanced GED Level: Pre-sentence, Sentence 
Paragraph, Multi-paragraph. 

Mattson, Marylu, Sophia Lesking, and Elaine Levi. Help Yourself- 

A Guide to Writing a nd Revising , 2nd Edition. Columbus, '~ 

Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Publishing Company, 1979. 313 no 
ISEjI 0-675-08295-1. y , i-y , y . csi^j pp. 

Designed as a guide students can use without help fro m an 
insti. rtor. Focuses on basic problems students encounter 
when learning to write essays: grammar, organization, and 
mechanics. Table of contents is keyed to marginal notations 
the instructor might use on a student's paper. in the text 
students find a rule and explanation for each specific 
problem area, followed by practice and review exercises, 
quick quizzes, and chapter tests, all of which are 
completely answered at the end of each chapter, offers a 
comprehensive pretest, keyed to text page numbers, so 
students can identify and remediate their own writing 
problems. Contains a thorough chapter on paragraph and 
essay structure. The text includes; an index, appendices, 
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and a glossary. Advanced GED Level: Pre-sentence 
Sentence, Paragraph, Multi-paragraph, Essay. 



May, w. Loys. You can Learn English Grammar . Raleich, North 

Carolin:-: F.E. Braswell Company, 1980. 225 pp". ISBN unk. 

A traditional grammar workbook which pre-supposes no prior 
knowledge by the student, can be used for classroom or 
individualized study at any adult level of instruction. A 

fp??c^f^r ^"^^^"^ ^^y' comprehensive 

tests fcr units covered m workbork. The text includes an 
index. GED Level: Pre-sentence, Sentence. 



Mayfield, Marlys. Thinki-nq for Yourself: npv eloping Criti cal 

Thinking S kills Through WLitinc : Belmont, California- 

Wadsworth Publishing Co., 1987. 304 dd 
ISBN 0-534-07308-5. 

fo^nh'S"^ for Yourself Is designed to perform two functions: 
teach English composition through emphasizing the thinking 
process, and teach critical thinking through writing 
applications. Based m the premise that writing becomes 
clear when thinking is clear, the text begins by fr^in,-n, 

students^ personal awareness of their own th inking 

proces _ s es, then moves into analysis of the thinking of 
others. Each chapter focuses on a particular thinking 
process, providing group discussion ideas, individual 
activities, and a pertinent writing application. The text 
addresses both cognitive and affective domains of learning. 
Makes delightful use of pictures and cartoons to introduce 
critical thinking skills. The Instructor's Manual offer, 
teaching objectives and suggestions as well as answers to 
exercises and tests. Writing instruction is not detailed 
but this book would be .-^n excellent supplement for the 
advanced GED student. This text includes an index. 
Advc iced GED Level: Paragraph, Multi-paragraph. 

McKoski, Martin M. and Lynne c. „ahn. The Deve loping Writer- A 

Guide to B asic Skills . Glenview, Illinois :~S^§tt: ' 

Foresman and Company, 1984. jl8 pp. ISBN 0-673-1586 7-5 

Part one contains many guided exercises and free composing 
exercises which directly involve the student in the writing 
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process. Free-writing activities give the student a 
valuable tool for generating ideas. Part two presents 
grammar exercises in the form of proofreading - excellent 
practice for the developing writer. Part three offers 
reading selections accompanied by "For Discussion" 
questions and "For Writing" assignments. Suitable for both 
individualized study or classroom use. Vaa text includes an 
index. GED Level: Pre-sentence, Sentence, Paragraph, Multi- 
paragraph. 

Meyer, Herbert E. and Jill M. Meyer. How to Write Washington, 
D.C.: Storm King Press, 1986. 102 pp. 
ISBN 0-935166-01-7. 

A brief presentation of the essenti i writing process: 
organizing, drafting, polishing. Bl -ks writing into a 
series of decisions, steps, and techniques anyone can 
master. Contains no exercises; intended as a handbook to 
use for "real" writing projects. Not -^spec: f ically for essay 
preparation, but would be an excellent book for GED students 
to take with them for future reference. Advanced GED Level: 
Sentence, Paragraph. 

Meyers, Alan. Writing with Confidence . Glenview, Illinois: 
Scott, Foresman and Company, 1979. 294 pp. iSBN unk. 

A basic writing workbook that focuses on grammar, syntax, 
and mechanics. Grammar instruction is presented with 
emphasis on its usefulness as a revising tool. Plentiful 
exercises are informative and fun. Includes chapters that 
address concerns of non-native writers of English. Most 
chapters end with writing and revising assignments. 
Concludes with a short introduction to paragraph wr.-ting. 
Sample exercises reproducei in this bibliography. The text 
includes an index. GED L -'el: Pre-sentence, Sentence, 
Paragraph. 

Nordquist, Richard. Passage: A Writer's Guide . New York: 
St. Martin's Press, 1987. 457 pp. ISBN 0-312-59770-3. 

A college-level text which teaches both grammar and 
composition. Part one is a rhetoric, covering all the 
traditional modes of expository writing. Chapters in part 
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one guide the student step-by-step through prewriting, 
Grafting, and revising a paragraph or essay for each 
rhet'>rical mode. Student compositions serve to illustrate. 
Part two is gra;;mar and blends sentence combining with more 
traditional methods of instruction. Appendix contains 
diagnostic tests. Instructor's Manual provides sample 
responses to exercises as well as suggestions for adapting 
this text to classroom, workshop, or tutorial uses. The 
text includes an index and appendices. Advanced GED Level: 
Pre-sentence, Sentence, Paragraph, Multi -paragraph . 



O'Donnell, Teresa D. and Judith L. Paiva. Independent Writing . 
Boston, Massachusetts: Little, Brown and Company, 1986. 
200 pp. ISBN 0-316-63001-2. 

Designed to prepare students for college-level English 
composition. Follows the writir.g process of thinking, 
prewriting, drafting, revising, and editing. Each chapter 
takes the student through these writing stages, with an 
added section to provide instruction in grammar problem 
areas. Each chapter ends with a checklist that encourages 
self-evaluation and indep(=»ndence . ^rewriting activities 
include biainstorming, interviewing, debi*ting, and 
ir ^rpretirg graphs and charts. Student essays ^re provided 
as dels. Text includes an index. Advanced GEL Level: 
Pre- -iitence, Sentence, Paragraph, Multi-paragraph. 



Pearlman, Daniel D. and Paula R. Pearlman. f ^uide to Rapid 
Revision , 3rd Edition. Indianapolis, x.idiana : Bobs- 
Merrill Educational Publishing Company, 1982. 88 pp. 
ISBN 0-672-61523-7. 

A b r ief, quick reference manual to the essentials of 

rev Ision . Designed for the student who needs an immediate 

anjwer to a specific problem. Entries are keyed to 

correction symbols and are arranged alphabetically. 

Contains no exercis* s, just explanations and examples. Text 

includes an appendix. GED Level: Pre-sentence, Sentence, 

Paragraph. 



Phillips, Wanda C. Easy Grammar . Phoenix, Arizona: ISHA 

Enterprises, 1984. 495 pp. No ISBN — order directly from 
author/publisher . 

A simple, beginning level workbook which aims at providing 
students with tools for mastery of traditional grammar. 
Host useful for individualized study or as a supplementary 
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resource for additional practice. Instructors have 
permission to dupl icate all worksheets ; answers provided. 
Highly recommended I'ext includes an index. GED Level: 
Pre-sentence, Sent e, 

Pitkin, Willis L. , Jr. Generating Prose; Relations, Patterns, 
Structures . New York: MacMillan Publishing Company, 1987. 
199 pp. ISBN 0-02-^95560-0. 

A college-level text which focuses on idea building as the 
major hurdle in writing well. Breaks down the writing 
process into the ways any two assertions can relate. Part 
I, "Relations," introduces the basic units of idea building 
and tells how they c^n relate to one another. Part II, 
"Patterns,^' gives step-by-step directions for combining 
these relationships in hierarchical patterns. Part III, 
"Structures," puts the preceding relationships and patterns 
into syntactic structures — parts of sentences, full 
sentences, paragraphs. Advanced GED Level: Sentenc'=^ 
Paragraph , Multi-paragraph . 

Renfro, Elizabeth. Basic Writing: Process and Product Cases and 
Reading . New York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1985. 
242 pp. /,SBN 0-03-069773-5. 

Basic Writing offers an informal participative approach to 
teaching writing. Moves from personal .^friting to narrative, 
descriptive writing through the analytical an. persuasive 
essay. Uses creative suggestions and format to apply 
various writing techniques. Overcomes obstacles of general 
casebook texts by having minimum set-up, allows but doesn't 
demand "prstend," presents assignments within basic 
rhetorical modes and topics, and adapts to different student 
le^'els. Appendice- include sample essays, checklists 
(revision strategics, questions, suggestions from 
proofreading through re-editing), and content and grammar 
(with exercises). This text also contains glossaries 
(grammar and rhetorical). Advanced GED Level: Sentence, 
Paragraph, Multi-paragraph. 

Reynolds, Ed and Marcia Mixdorf. Confidence in Writing; A Basic 
Text. New Yoik: Harcourt-Brace-Jovanovich , 1987. 333 pp. 
ISBN 0-15-512985-6. 

A beginning-level text that gives the student much writing 
practice . Presents detailed, carefully modeled steps 
designed to promote success, and thus confidence, in 
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student^s ability to write . Majority of focus is on essay 
writing and responding to essay tests. Offers numerous 
prewriting and revising exercises. Appendix presents the 
basics of grammar, punctuation, and spelling, with emphasis 
on application to the revision stage of writing. Suitable 
for classroom use or individualized study. This text 
includes an index and an appendix. GED Level: Pra -sentence 
Sentence, Paragraph, Multi-paragr£.ph . 



Rico, Gabriele Lusser. Writing the Natura?. Way; Using R ight- 
Brain Techniques to Release Your Expressive Powe rs. 
Los Angeles, California: J.p. Tarcher, 1983. iBl' on 
ISBN 0-87477-236-2. ' 

Clustering technique was invented by the author in 1973 
This text uses clustering methods to enhance creativi cy ' and 
voice m writing. Presents seven steps of clustering- 
Trial Web, Recurrence, Language Rhythm, Images, Metaphors, 
creative Tension, Re-vision. Contains many exercises 
Includes before and after samples of student writing.' m- 
depth chapter on the brain explains how and why clustering 
works. Text includes an index and a bibliography. An 
important supplemental text for any teacher of writing. GEU 
Level: Paragraph, Multi-paragraph. 
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Rippon, Michelle and Walter e. Meyers. Combining Sentences. 

New York: H rcourt-Brace-Jovanovich, 1979. 201 dd 

ISBN 0-15-512250-9. 

An approach to v/riting that builds on the student^ s 
^ntuitive understanding of spoken language . Part one of fere 
the student a quick working knowledge of grammar. Part two 
gives practice in writing sentences. Part three shows how 
to join sentences into a unified paragraph. Exercises 
ensure that students practice plenty of wril.-ing. Frequent 
cumulative reviews occur throughout the text. Instructor's 
Manual provides a complete answer key, teaching hints, an 
explanation of the theory behind the combining techniques, 
ana a bibliography. Text also includes indices. GED Level- 
Pre-sentence, Sentence, Paragraph,. 



Schor, Sandra and Judith Surnmerf ield . The Random House Guide to 

Writ-ng, 3rd Edition. New York? Random House, 1986 . 

471 pp. ISBN 0-394-33796-4. 

A complete writing manual which covers grammar, usage, 
mechanics, business writing, essay format, and the research 
essay. Emphasizes the writing process, with detailed 
strategies for prewriting and revioing. Includes both 
student and professional compos '-ions as sample essays. 
Some content is to o advanced for l.ed use, hnf the author 'e 

lively, w orkshop style makes thisTrT-jnioya ble TexF: ' 

Instructor's Manual discusses teaching strategies and 
adaptation, offers a complete syllabus, and provides a 
bibliography and an index. Advanced GED Level: Pre- 
sentence, Sentence, Paragraph, Multi-paragraph. 

Schuster, Edgar H. Ser.te nce Mastery . New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1981. 153 pp. ISBN 0-07-055621-0. 

A three-level serfes (A, B, and C) of sentence-combining 
exercises. Each lesson gives explicit directions and 
examples for student practice. Written at an elementary 
level, these workbooks are suitable for pre-GED writing 
development. Sample exercises reproduced in this 
bibliography. Pre-GED, GED Level: Sentence. 
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Segan, Eleanor. How to Write Right 1: From Lists to Letters 
New York: Entry Publishing, 1986. 91 dd * 
ISBN 0-941342-15-8. 



How to Write Right 2; Forms ;^nd Mnrp. New York: Entry 
Publiohmg, 1986. 62 pp. ISBN 0-941342-16-6. 

Two ESL or ABE level workbooks that aim toward giving adults 

survival" writing skills. Book 1 covers notes, lists, 
memos, and personal and business letters. Book 2 
familiarizes students with all the necessary written forms 
of everyday life. Second text includes a glossary. Pre-GED 
Level: Pre-sentence, Sentence. 



Selby, Norwood. Essential College English: A Gram mar and 

Punctuation Workbook, 2nd Edition. Rn^fnn^ M.ce.^h'i?cttc : 
Little, Brown and Company, 1987. 414 pp 
ISBN 0-316-78023-5. 

Essential College English is based on the premise that 
knowledge of grammar is a necessary tool for writing. Gives 
clear straightforward rules for grammar and punctuation use, 
followed by abundant practice s .itences and reviev 
exercises. Avoids unnecessary detail on grammar; covers 
punctuation thoroughly. incite tor's Manual includes 
individual chapter tests, two aprehensive tests for 
grammar, two comprehensive te.'ts for punctuation, answers 
for all the tests, and answers to review exercises from the 
text. Intended for developmental college use, this work is 
suitable for a GED program. Text includes an index. GED 
Level: Pre-sentence, Sentence. 



Smolin, Pauline and Phillip t. , ayton. The Sentence . 

Lexington, Massachusetts: D.C. Heath, and Company, ''977 
197 pp. ISBN 0-669-00783-8. 

A basic grammar workbook designed to teach students correct 
senterce structure. Gives clear, simple explanatious 
followed by examples and exercises that require students to 
write their own sentences. Complete answer key allows 
individualized study. Periodic reviews reinforce key 
concents. Leaves for later study such difficult problem 
areas as "jrb tenses and subject-verb agreement. GED Level: 
Pre-sentence, Sentence. 
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Solomon, owen. Teaching Writing With Computers; The POWER 
Process , Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1986. 142 pp. ISBN 0-13-896366-5. 



POWER is an acronym for: Prewritlng, Organizing, Writing, 
Exchanqinc;, Revising. Describes word processing, how to use 
it for each POWER stage' of writing, and how to incorporate 
computers into a classroom situation . Reviews word 
processing software, accessories, and instruction manuals. 
Presents 30 detailed step-by-step teaching modules 
including: "Using the Word Processor," "Sentence 
Combin-ng," Revising, Exposition, From Outline to Essay, 
"Reporcs and Term Papers," and "Grammar." An excellent book 
if you have computers (or may have them in the future). 
This text includes an index. GED Level: Pre-sentence, 
Sentence, Paragraph, Multi-paragraph. 



Spatt, Brenda. Writing From Sources , 2nd Edition. New York: 
St. Martin's Press, 1987. 475 pp. ISBN 0-312-89470-8. 

A college-level text devoted to the writing of research 
essays. Designed to prepare students for academic and 
professional success in the following skills: analysis, 
synthesis, evaluation, and integration of opinions and facts 
taken from sources other than one^^'^f. Depth of '^overage 
and advanced level of writing mak^ this text beyond the 
scope of most GED instruction. This text includes an index 
and appendices. Advanced GED Level: Multi-paragraph, 
Essay. 



Spiegel, Harriet. Cornerstone: Foundat ^' ons for Writing . 

Lexington, Massachusetts: D.C. Heath and Company, 1986. 
280 pp. ISBN 0-669-04522-5. 

A complete grammar/writing text based on the premise that 
g ood writing reflects a way of thinking, not a set of rules 
to be memorized . All lessons are oriented toward overall 
effective communication. Loaded with practice exercises 
that not only test the student's understanding of subject 
matter, but also stimulate higher thinking skills such as 
classification and synthesis. Availc^ble with Instructor's 
Guide which contains supplemental v/riting assignments and 
answers to practice exercises. Text includes an index and 
glossary. GED Levels Fre-sentence , Sentence. 
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Steele, Gary G. Shortcuts to Basic Writing Skills; A n Innovative 

System m Composition . 2nd Edition. Nev? York: hoTE 

Rmehart, and Winston, 1985. 334 pp. iSBN 0-03-069731-x. 

Intended to prepare students for freshman college English 
Based on the premises that people learn to write b y writing 

and that teaching grammar rules has little ef fect on 

improv ing writing skills . Works directly on n,.jnr problem 
areas, such as run-ons, fragments, and verb forms. Presents 
^6 steps to mastering composition, each step containing 
numerous practice exercises. An extensive appendix offers 
additional exercises, spelling tips, and study guidelines. 
Instructor's manual, which provides techniques for 
diagnosing student needs, is available. GED Levels- Pre- 
sentence, Sentence, Paragraph. 

Stevenson, Marjolyn. English syntax . Boston, Massachusetts: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1987. 389 pp 
ISBN 0-316-81423-7. 

Geared toward the a dvanced ESL student, this te xt goes 
deeply into t he structure of the English language . Rarh 
chapter is divided into four sections: 1) ^^Preview/Review" 
section correlates previous learning chapter material; 2) 

Grammar and Meaning," the bulk of each chapter, focuses on 
syntax; 3) "Solving Problems" section looks at specific 
problem areas for the material just presented; and 4) 

Assignment for Writing" concludes each chapter. English 
Syntax IS too advanced and technical for the avera ge GED 
student. This text includes an index and appendices. 
Advanced GED Levels: Pre-sentence, Sentence, Paragraph, 
Muiti-paragraph. ^ ^ ' 

Steward, Joyce s. and Mary K. Croft. The Writing Labora tory: 

Organizat ion, Management, and Methods . Glenview, Illinois- 
Scott, Foresman and Company, 1982. 155 pp 
ISBN 0-673-15612-5. 

A coittplete manual for creating, maintaining, and improving 
writing labs, written by experienced learning center 
directors. Chapter three gives detailed direct ions for 
effective student-teacher conference? . The appendix offers 
sample handouts, forms, contracts, and modules. Contains a 
useful topical bibliography and an appendix. 
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strong, William. Sentence Combining; A Composing Book . New 
York: Random House, 1973. 205 np. 
ISBN 0-394-31703-3. 



A book of pure sentence combmiri no grammar, rhetoric, 
or process instruction. Based on the assumptions; 1) The 
most vital factor in learning t:o write well is not 
memorizing rules or analyzing structures but the practice of 
putting sentences together; 2) Speech is primary and 
writing is secondary; and 3) Every student can effectively 
use speech. Thus, the combining exercises are meant to be 
spoken and transferred orally, then written. Following each 
exercise is a writing "suggestion" to motivate original 
compositions from students. In«^ tructor ' s Manual offers 
teaching suggestions and transparency masters. Sample 
exercises reproduced in th.' ^ bibliography. Tre-GiSD, GED 
Level : Sentence . 
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Sunderman, Paula. Connections; Whiting Across Discipl ines. New 
York; Holt, Rinehart, and Winsx-on, 1985. 285 pp. 
ISBN 0-03-062437-1. 

Connections is designed for students »;ho wi]l pursue an 
academic or technical career. It is divided into two 
sections . The first section, "From Paragraph to sTsay," 
presents the essentials of paragraph developiuent £ind essay 
structure. The second, "Rhetorical Methods," focuses on 
patterns of exposition called for in academic and 
professional settings. Examples and readings center around 
scientific and technical areas of interest to ESL students. 
This text includes an index. Advanced GED Level; 
Paragraph, Multi -paragraph . 

Swartz, Richard, starting Points; A Guide to Basic Writing 
Skills , 2nd Edition. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey; 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1987. 353 pp. ISBN 0-13-843046-2. 

A basic skills text which combines grammar and the writing 
process. Places grammar in a supportive role for writing 
more effectively. Begins with a chapter that explores 
prewritincT -v'hniques and paragraph drafting. Follows with 
grammar a - usage coverage which focuses on application to 
students' own writing. Presented next are paragraph and 
essay chapters that review the writing process taught in 
chaptei one and expand this process into various modes of 
organization and development. Completing this text are 
chapters on mechanics, with emphasis on applying 
proofreading skills. Answer key provided for selected 
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exercises. This text includes a.n index and an appendix. 
Good comprehensive text on the writing process. ZD Level: 
Pre-sentence, Sentence, Paragraph, Multi paragraph. 



Torrey, Maryann, Barbara Sloat, and F. John Kinyon. Fundamental s 

of English . National Publishers of the Black HiUs, 1982 

277 pp. ISBN 0-935920-0-21. 

A college remedial text based on the premise that an 
understanding of grammar is essential to effective writing. 
Extensive coverage of grammar, usage, and mechanics. 
Exercises contain engaging subject matter. Programmed 
format gives students immediate feedback. T^xt includes an 
index. Levels: Pre-sentence, Sentence. 



Troyka, Lynn Quitman and Jerrold Nudelman. taking Action: 
Writing, Reading, Speaking, and Listening Through 
Simulation-Games . Englewood Cliffs, Nev; Jersey: 
Prentice Hall, inc., 1975. 149 pp. ISBN 0-13-882571-8. 

Like "Pentago n war games," these classroom simulation-gam es 
actively involve students in situations that require 
communication . After enacting each game, students are given 
paragraph and essay writing assignments. Theoretically, 
h ying been involved in active communication, students' 
writing will be more vivid, meaningful, and effective. 
Games include: "Uprising Behind Bars," "Women on Patrol," 
and "Population Control 2204." The InstrucLor ' s Guide 
offers advice on effective ways to introduce and enact the 
simulation games. Text includes an index and an appendix. 
GED Level: Paragraph, Multi-paragraph. 



Troyka, Lynn Quitman and Jerrold Nudelman. Steps in 

Composition , 4th Edition. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice Hall, inc., 1986. 486 pp. ISBN 0-13-847005-7. 

Develops writing as a five-step process; prewriting, 
drafting, revising, editing, and proofreading. Each chapter 
rntegrates writing instruction with reading, vocabulary 
building, and spelling. Frequent "Try it Out" exercises 
reinforce the student's learning. Makes effective use of 
thought-provoking visuals and essays. Section on prewriting 
techniques contains examples and cjxercises in journal- 
keeping, free-writing, focused free-writing, brainstorming, 
and subject mapping. Appendices include: individualized 
study program, logical thinking, and topics for writing. 
Instructor's Guide offers additional exercises, recommended 
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teaching techniques, classroom materials (including audio- 
visuals) an(? a complete answer key. Text includes an index 
and appendices. GED Level: Pre-sentence, Sentence, 
Paragraph, Multi-paragraph. 



Tyner, Thomas. Writing Voyage; An Integrated, Process Approach 
to Basic Writing . Belmont, California: Wadswort'a 
Publishing Company, 1985. 316 pp. JSBN 0-534--03963-4 . 

A developmental text which intt rates basic elements 
(grammar, sentence structure, punctuation, spelling) into 
the composing process. Each chapter takes the student step- 
by-step through prewriting, draftinj, revision, and 
proofreading for paragraph and multi-paragraph essays. 
Basic elements are introduced at the appropriate stage; for 
example, sr>ub ject-verb agreement is introduced to the student 
during proofreading. Chapter summaries highlight important 
steps in the composing process. Professional readings at 
the close of each chapter serve as models for analysis and 
discussion. Can be used individually, but group exercises 
and peer editing make this text ideal for the classroom . 
This text includes an index. GED Level: Pre-sentence, 
Sentence , Paragraph, Multi-paragraph . 

Tyner, Thomas E. College Writing Basics: A Piogressive Approach . 
Belmont, California: Wadsworth Publishing Company, 1987. 
422 pp. ISBN 0-534-06888-X. 

A developmental text of basic writing skills d'ciSigned for 
individualized study. The text is divided into six levels, 
each cov*5ring the same basic skill a eas but each one 
prcrgressively riore challenging. Each level teaches basic 
grammar, 5ien»;ence combining, and composition. A step-by- 
step "Writing Review" ass.i^nment at the close of each level 
requires students to apply that level's learning through the 
prewriting, drafting, and revising stages of composition. 
Each section within a level contains exercises and practice 
quizzes along with complete answers to both. Instructor's 
Manual provides diagnostic quizzes, section quizzes, and 
comprehensive review quizzes. Text includes an index. GED 
Level : Pre-sentence, Sentence , Paragraph , Multi-paragraph . 
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Watkins, Floyd C,, William B. Dillingham, and John Hiers. 
Practical English Workbook s Boston, Massachusetts : 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1978. 224 pp. ISBN 0-395-25830-8 • 



A basic gram-^ar, punctuation, and composition workbook with 
entries ranging from "Parts of Speech" to "Paragraph Unity." 
Designed as a supplementary manual for students to use to 
correct their writing weaknesses. GED Levels: Pre- 
sentence, Sentence, Paragraph. 



Willis, Helen and Enno Klammer. A Brief Handbook of English , 3rd 
Edition. New York: Harccurt-Brace- Jovanovich, 1986. 
334 pp. ISBN 0-15-505565-8. 

An outstanding little sourcebook of "everything you^ve 
always wanted to know about English but didn^t know where to 
find out. " Areas covered include grammar, punctuation and 
mechanics, spelling, diction, and effective s^^ntences. 
Contains a detailed, workable chapter on how to write 
research papers. This third edition avoids the in-depth 
analyses of grammar rules that have often been a source of 
confusion to students. Text includes an index. GED Leve] : 
Pre ' sentence , Sentence . 



Yarber, Robert E. Reviewing Basic Grammar , 2nd Edition. 

Glenview, Jllinois: Scott, Foresman and Cojipany, 1986. 
239 pp. ISBN 0-673-16662-7. 

As its name implies, this text reviews basic grammar for the 
adult who needs remedial work. Traditional terminology is 
used but with a minimum of abstract language. Though not 
exhaustive, this book does focus on common problem areas. 
Each chapter is self-contained and gives a variecy of 
exercises, many of which require the student to compose 
sentences. This text includes an index and glossaries. 
Pre-GED, GED Levels: Pre-sentence, Sentence. 
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SECTION III 
EXAMPLE EXERCISES 




Please do not copy the exercises for use in the classroom— 
this would be a violation of the copyright laws, if you have 
questions about how the exercises might be incorporated into your 
writing curriculum, please contact the Special Demonstration 
Project staff. 
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STEP 3— THE KNACK OF GOOD PROOFREADJMG 



Proofreading, or "proofing'as it is scinetimes called, is merely going over writ- 
ten work, letter for letter and word for word, to correct any mistakes that were 
made. It seems simple enough, but peopK^ who don't get practice usually aren't 
very good at it. It takes a certain knack, like a cashier's skill at making correct 
change every time, or the taleat some waiters have for keeping every order 
straight with no hiixups. 

Most people start out as poor proofreaders. An instructor was very sur- 
prised to find out tha* students in her English sections had four to ten errors on 
one sheet of paper in their first attempt at straight copying. Maybe just as sur- 
prising was the change after two o. three practice sessions. The same students 
reduced their mistakes to an average of fewer than one per page. The knack for 
proofreading comes with effort and practice. 

Your proofreading accuracy will increase if you use a few simple 
techniques. 

First of all, take your time. Something you've spent an hour on des Tves 
more than three minutes of checking. If you miss errors in it, you could end up 
having wasted your hour. 

Second, proofread at feast twice. A quick once-over just doesn't do the trick. 

Next, try using a blank card or piece of paper to catch each part, line by 
line. Move ixie paper down the page like a marker. It will cover up the part you 
haven't done and underline the part you're doing. 

And finally, when you have work th?* you don't need to hand in immedi- 
ately, put it aside for a while before proofing it again. If you "let it cool" for a 
few hours or overnight, you will come back to it with a fresh eye and see chings 
you missed before. You can use this technique on both Home Practice Papers 
and paragraphs written at home. 



Doing the Exercises 

Although this Step invoives checking over written work you have copied, the 
proofreading skill you need for it is the same used in checking over writing you 
make up yourself. 

Doing an exercise for Step 3 is simple. 

1. L ibel a sheet of paper with your name and Step 3. You may use either of the 
exercises on pages 20 and 21 or pick one of the Step 3 exercises listed on page 
182 in the Appendix. 

2. Copy the passage in ink, usirg clear cursive writing. Make your work very easy 
to read. 

3. Include the title of the passage, 

4. Indent the first line (move in a few spaces) and indent all the other lines that arc 
indented in the nassages. 

5. Put in capital tetters, periods, commas, etc., exactly where they are in the 
passage. 

6. You do not have to have the same number of words on each line as the exercise 
does. 

7. When you have finished copying, proofread. Read back over yuiir work carefully 
to see that you have no mistakes. Neat cross-outs will be accepted. 
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EXERCISE 31: REFRESHER 

1. Correct the fragments, comnia uplices. and run-ons in the paragraph 
below. 

2. Answer the additional questions that follO'W the paragraph. 



(MAir W(SL'JkMffW>^ t^iUMjhriimA^ JOKTrfJ^WiM 

Ju^iat JuA/ . . ^ AA^^-i^ wfuU. ^<^Uch Ma/ 
^ K^Ar . Tkft J ^omU/ jiAWAlih AMJei. Jwu dx/fAd^/Oj 

CA<U^. U^K^ iA) UuUb kcn/^ A^UAxi, /hot (yuXAAUy^Jx^ 

/j^ .^A/TKt oj o<Mau/. , hiu>^^ irniALL AlptfJU wk&Jb 

Jjf i^tOt Oj- Umj LdAMsu ) UHwdk' fUjAd^i IxmM^ 

mjn^ nMdx^ tMdh 0^ f^^A^dAx^ a.v^<L huriAtA ;UIul> 
C^^>nfuA/M^ -ki/ dAMiujxAj Jiei^ wdL JUKju OjO^juurAiuiCb ke^ 

MUAA *.^MAA -ju^ *.pnXrce4AAXty) MU4U^3JUVU^(IAL, OAAiAymjd, 
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EXERCISE 3f: Each of the following paragraphs conlalns one iragmenl. Make 
it Into a complete sentence, rewriting where necessary. Use the space provided. 

1. At i\\e age of 65, ilarland Sanders decided to start a new business. 
After profits dropped ofF at his Corbin, Kentucky, re3t?^uranl. He sold 
restaurant owners across the nation the right to use his secret recipe for 
"Kentucky Fried Chicken." When he retired nine ye" s later, he had 
earned $2 million and his face was world famous. 



2. A young surgeon had to earn extra money to help repay his education 
loans. He look a part-time job as r butcher's assistant at a meat market. 
One day, a woman who was rushed to the hospital w;\h severe appen- 
dicitis started to explain her problem to the surgeoi.. Then suddenly 
screamed in terror and shouted, "Oh, nol ilelpl ile"s my butcher!" 



3. How to train your pet dog. First, let him get used to tho leash by hav- 
ing liim always wear it. Second, pull gently on the leasli and speak 
firmly when teachin, him vvhat to do. Finally, reward him when he 
does well. 




4. Panchq Villa, the Mexican revolutionary general, leading the last army 
that successfully invaded the United States in March 1916 at Co- 
*Mmbus, New Mexico. He was chased by General Pershing and gcn- 
eral-to-l)e George Patton, but he got away from them in the 
mountains. In fact, he had escaped capture many Umes during the long 
Mexican Revolution. After he retired to a ranch in Durango, Mexico, 
he was ambushed and killed in 1923. 



5. In the year 996 the Persian ruler Agud made a declaration. To control 
mass starvation as a result of a terrible faiinne throughout his kingdom. 
He ordered that for every person who died of starvation one rich per- 
son would be executed. No one starved. 
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EXERCISE hDR STEP 9* 



Correct he fragments and run-ons you find in the passage below so that it is all 
wnuen m complete sentences. Add extra words to the fragments so th 3^ make 
sense, and correct the run-ons as you did in Step 7. Add capitals, periods and 

"e^onr ^'^^""^ ^'"''^"^^ wr' dt;ren1 
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Mopeds 

Lnir'' n ''^ ' f '^'"^ P'"^^^ ^-ve many a moped is 

fantasucally economical with gas pay less for a new one than for the average 

T^:::^^:z ^-'^ 

mopeds are really dangerous in a lot of situations they're too slow not much 

1 e\ w" r°o"ut?n"'f ' °" "^^^ ^ '^^'^ if not reqTr d 

they wear out m a few years nol a toy at all it is foolish to let a child ride one 

InT T " ^""••^ "° P^°^^^''°" in «n accidenrmopeds are 

so slow that m a race the skinniest driver usually wins ^ 

nn.n- " p lu"^ '" ^'f ^" °" ^ ^"^^'^ °'- ^ ^irt bike morc d-^lershios are 
openmg al. the t.me they've been used for years in many parts of the wo Id not 
-nany made here yet amencan drivers aren^ used to seeing them the energy cri 
S.S may cause lo'-s of changes in our way of life and means of transportaUon 
Some Short Explanations 

A se,uence fragment is a group of words that makes up only part of a sentence and 

fo Ike aT'' rr ""''^ something .0 a sen.enc frag^nl 

to make a complete sentence. 

^ [e''Zl7lT" " l^;'^"*^"^" together. The two sentences need ,0 be 

in, n * t •"^•■k or exclnmation point). Sometimes put- 

ting m a word like and or but or because will correct a run-on. 

^ ZTnVjf'^^ " ^ °^ """I;""" ^ ^"-"-"^ between ,he two 

sentences. I he comma, of course, does not keep ,he run-on from being a run-on 
Tiie tw. ' entences still nee^ a period or connecting word between them. 

^ sensfhv ZTrX " 7r°"^ °^ '"°'^V^'^' '''''''''' " ^"'"i''^*^ -"^k^s 
ge"you --tarted " '"^ ^ '° ^''''"'■^"' " ^° »° 

Although these explanations are shorter and more elTicient than learning all 
the grammar you might study, they are not perfect. It will probably take a bit of 
experience domg exercises for you to be able to use them accurately. Look at the 
examples below and see if you are starting to have an idea about which are frag- 
ments, which are run-ons. and which are corre-* and complete sentences. 

1. Trying to find a good restaurant for lunch. 

2. I need a match are you a smoker? 

3. Whenever you get finished. 

4. He's the supervisor see him about a job. 

5. My car has a lot of miles on it. 

Because they don't make sense. Numbers 1 and 3 are fragments. Numbers 
fi^? I ["""°"^' ^^^f each one of them is really two complete sentences 
that should be separated. Number 5 is a complete sentence. 
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□ I. EXERCISE on shortening run-ons 

Put a period where tlie fcJIowing run-ons miglu be broken up. Tlien streamline 
them into just one or two sentences, but don't crowd-tilings too drastically. Save 
the key words and drop out th<^ unimportant words. 

Example: 

Exercises increase flexibility of the muscles, so they should bfe done, because 
unless patients get exercise, they will be confined to a wheelchair soonsr 
than is necessary. 

You could fix it this wayi 

Exercises to increase flexibility of the muscles lielp keep patients from being 
confined to a wheelchair sooner than necessary. 

HI in a sleazy punk dress, you can put on leather from head to toe, or you can 
chot)se leopard skin, or you may just wear a ripped-up T-shirt and black 
pants, but you should always look tough and messy. 

|2i The software is complicated, and the average programmer finds it difdcuh 
but tiie programmer eventually learns to handle the software, and the game 
IS ready to run. 

|3I There may be an infection, so I carry out a blood count, and it's called a 
white-blood-cell count. 

HI There are mountains in tlie north, and you find lakes In the south, and all 
this scenery is very beautiful, so you should visit it. 

15) The first batter struck out, but the second one hit a single, and the third 
one hit a double, so the coach sent out their best home-run hittei". 

(6) Society will be made up of older people, and when that happens, govern- 
ment services will change and public needs will be shifted toward the needs 
of the older people. 

|7| A tax lawyer may work for a private firm, or he or she may go to a corpora- 
tion, o' he or she may be employed by jhe government. 

18] The program accepts the input data, and then it processes the data, and 
finally it is ready to output the recults. so the program has three parts. 

I9j The Vietnam war confused the country, and the hawks were for it, 'out t'.^e 
doves were against it, so the groups clashed and rioted. 

IIOI LakeTahoe is scenic, but it is also exciting, so you can go there to get away 
trom the city and yet you will not be bored. 
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EXERCISlB FOR STfeP 12*-rdRRECTING VERB ERRORS IN I ASSAGES 



In the exercise below the only errors are verb errors. There may be as many as 
ten of them. Correct all those you find. 

(1) You will get more money for your car if you sell it the right way. (2) Even 
a new car lcx)k better if yon have wash the outside and cleaned the inside. (3) A wax 
job don't hurt either. (4) Steam-cleaning a dirty enphe block is also a good idea. (5) 
Because there is not many people who want a car with rust or dents, you should 
have body work done first. 

(6) Banks and credit unions has "blue books" that gives current retail value and 
current loan value on most vehicles. (7) People who offers to give you a little money 
do-mt ixnd then make payments should be told to get their own financing. (8; Certified 
r^iecks and cash is acceptable but not personal checks. (9) In most states there is 
information and forms available for transferring the title at the motor vehicle, 
department. 

How many errors were there in the passage ? 

EXERCISE FOR STEP 13* 

Copy the passage, changing mother (singular) to mothers (plurai) in the title and 
everywhere else The first sentence will read. "Working mothers are busy 
women. You will have to continue by changing the related singular words to 
the plural. 

The Wotkhig Mother, a Busy Woman 

A working mother is a busy i.voman. She has at least two big responsibilities in 
her life, and she tries to spread her time to cover everything. A working mother 
holds down a job just like an or Mnary worker, bui she also heads home after 
work and makes a home for her family. On weekends she attempts to catch up 
on housework and she becomes a full-time mother. Because she usually goes 
daily to woi k. school or nursery, and back home again, she spends more time 
dnvmg than other women. 

A working mother gets a job because of financial necessity or simply 
becaiise she enjoys her career. Sometimes she spUts family duties evenly with 
her children s father, and sometimes she is faced with all the responsibility. 

Lately, the working mother has been joined more and more often by another 
type of busy woman, the student mother. She leads a life similar to her working 
sister. ® 
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Main Drag, Saturday Night 

1. The cars come cruising up Broadway, 

2. The cars are glillering. 

3. The paint is harsh. 

4. The paint is melailic. 

5. The paint is highly waxed. 

6. There is a rumble of exhaust. 

7. The rumble is great. 

8. Lights explode softly off the scene. 

9. The lights are for the street. 

10. The scene is primitive. 

11. The boys are wearing thuir masks. 

12. The masks are sullen. 

13. The masks are lough looking. 

14. The girls are decked out in hairdos. 

15. The hairdos are bizarre. 



16. It is like a supercarnival. 

17. The supercarnival is spectacular. 

18. It is part of our mating rites. 

19. llie mating rites are weird. 

20. The mating rites are national. 



Most of Us Kenieiiiliier 

1. Most of us remember Groper. 

2. We remember from our high scuool days. 

3. He was angular. 

4. He was muscled. 

5. He had huge hands. 

6. The quarterback would send him down. 

7. The quarterback would send him out into the flat. 

8. And then the football vyould come. 

9. It looped in an arc. 
10. The arc "piraled. 

11* Groper would go up. 

12. He would scramble with the defense. 

13t The dtfen^^e clawed at his jersey. 

14. He was always in the right place. 

15. He was always there at the right time. 

16. Now we all wonder. 

•17. We wonder about Groper. 

18. He just hangs around town. 

19. He does odd jobs. 

20. You car see him in the evenings. 

21. He watches the team. 

22. The team prac^^ces. 
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MODEL C: C ! -YOUR -OWN EXiRCISES 



Ol 1 The football took a great bounce* 
The football was kicked end-over-end. 
The bounce was In the wrong direction. 

C*12 Our product h ready to market* 
It is thoroughly tested. 
It is fully guaranteed. 

01 3 The driver careened Into the c/''t/i. 
Vtie driver glanced down Cdreiess!)- 
The driver reached for cigarette. 

€•14 A broken cvp was all that remaineo. 
Its handle v/as missing. 
Its rim was badly chipped. • 

€•15 Th^r^sa headed fc- t/le campus job office. 
She heard about summer opportunities. 
The opportunities were for employment. 
The employment was in national parks. 

€•16 The company's goals have been achieved. 
The goals are reduced expenses. 
The goals are increased sales. 
The goals are higher profits. 

€•17 Many women share housework. 
They are reluctant io give up careers. 
They are reluctant to give up interests. 
The interests are intellectual. 
The sharing is with their husbands. 

€•18 American companies arrc now producing cars. 
The companies are responding to )apan's challenge. 
The companies are trying to regain leadership. 
The cars are highly fuel-efficient. ' 
The cars are much more reliable. 

€•1 9 The hurricane gathered force. 
It.was the second of the season. 
It was a storm with tremendous fury. 
The force was obstructive. 
The gathering was 500 miles offshore. 
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UNIT 4 Lesson C 



You have seen that and, but, and or can be used to join two 
sentences. They can also be used to join a sentence to part of a 
sentence. In the exam' 'e below, no 'ice how "and" joins the 
underlined part of the second sentence to the boldfaced sentence: 



Frank tore up the paper. 
He walked away , (and) 



Nouce, too, that the second sentence in this example is not in 
boldfaced type. The reason is that after "He" is dropped, the 
second sentence is no longer a main sentence. It is no longer equal 
to the first sentence. It becomes a part of the first sentence. For 
the same reason, no comma is used before the word "and." 

In the exercise below, be sure to add only the underlined 
word« to the main sentence. Do not use a comma if there is none 
in parentheses. 




Your Turn 



1. The secretary is here. 
He forgot his pen, (but) 



2. I could hear their cries. 
I couldn't help them . (but) 



3. I was all ready to go. 

I had already closed the door . (and) 



4. Should I take a nap? 

Should I watch television? (or) 
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UNIT 6 Lesson A 



You have seen that and, but^ and or can be used to join two 
sentences. When they join two complete sentences, those sen- 
tences are both considered main sentences. They are equal in 
value. We show this by printing both sentences in boldfaced type. 
Here is a different set of joining words: 

after before because when if unless - until 

When we use these words to join two complete sentences, the 
sentence that begins with the joining word is not considered to 
be a main sentence. It becomes a part of the main sentence. Here 
is an example: 

The wolf ran away. 

It ate Ms. Hood, (after) 

Commas are generally not used before these joining words. 
Do not use commas in the exercise below. Also, remember to 
change the capital letter at the beginning of the second sentence 
to a smail letter. 

Your Turn 

1. The woman retired. 

She be^^ame sixty, (when) 



2. The women had climbed the mountain. 
The storm came, (before) 



3. ril be all right. 

The doctor comes, (until) 
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UNIT 6 



Lesson B 



What differences do you sec between the sentence below and 
those you wrote in the last lesson? 

After the wolf ate Ms. Hood, it ran away. 

Did you notice that "After" started the sentence instead of 
standing in the middle? Notice, too, that a comma is used between 
the end of the first part and the beginning of the second part. 
Study the signal used below to make these kinds of sentences. 



You leave early. (If . . ,) 
You won't be late. ' 



As usual, the word in parentheses goes to the front of its line. 
Notice the three dots in the signal clue. They show that the words 
in the first sentence come after the joining word but before the 
comma. The first line then looks like this: 

If you leave early. 

You then add the main sentence, changing its capital letter 
to a small letter: 

If you leave early, you won't be late. 

Your Turn 

1. T'^^y had no money. (Because . . . ,) 
litey couldn't buy any gum. 



2. You've been there. (Until . . . ,) 
You haven't seen anything. 



3. I went to the zoo. (Before . . . ,) 
I'd never seen a tigen 
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UNIT 1 Lesson A 



Suppose you want to tell someone that you live in a house 
and that the house is white. You could say it this way: 

I live in a house. The house is white. 

Another way of saying it is this: 

I live in a white hojse. 

You would probably say it the second way most of the time. 
It is quicker and easier than the first way. When you write, 
however, perhaps you sometimes string out a number of short 
sentences or a number of short sentences joined by and. The work 
you will be doing should help you to avoid such a string of baby 
sentences. 

This first lesson is easy. But it is the root of many lessons 
that follow. Learn now to do it right, and you should have few 
problems later. 

Each pair of sentences in the exercise below should be written 
as 07ie sentence. You do this by taking the underlined word out 
of the second sentence and writing it in the first sentence. The 
rest of the second sentence is not used. Here is an example: 



My friend likes to read books. 
The books are good. 



It might seem as if the second sentence is not important, since 
you use only one word from it. But it is more important than it 
might seem. It helps to tell you where in the first sentence you 
should put the underlined word. In this case, you put "good" in 
front of "books" rather than "friend" because the second sentence 
tells you that it is the books that are good, not the friend. 



Your Turn 

1. It's a climb. 

The climb is easy. 
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Tve got an idea. 
My idea is funny. 



3. My mother has four sisters. 
Her sisters are happy. 



4. I want to ciimb those trees. 
Those trees are tall. 



5. The dancer wore a dress. 
The dress was colorful. 



6. The dancer tore her dress. 
Her dress was pretty. 




7. She has a family. 
Her family is small. 



8. My brother has a lot of friends. 
His friends are good. 



9. Start every sentence with a capital letter. 
The sentence is new. 



10. WeVe going to visit the Caoitol Building, too. 
The Capitol Building is old. 
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In the first unit you added single words to the boldfaced 
sentence. In this lesson you will add groups of words. Each group 
will begin with a little word from the following list: 

at by for from in of on to with 

It is good to know these words because they are used so often. 
Notice, for example, how many are used in this introduction. 

As before, take the underlined words out of the second 
sentence. Put them in the boldfaced sentence. But put them 
afteVf not before, the word they tell about. Here is an example: 



The girls have climbed the tree. 
They were the girls from our block. 



Remember that the second sentence will give you a clue about 
where to put the underlined words. In the example, you can see 
that "from our block" goes after "girls," not after "tree." You can 
tell this because the second sentence tells about "girls." It does 
not say anything about "tree." 



Your Turn 



1. IV ^ the maple tree. 

It is the tree on our corner 



2. The dog has lost i7s collar. 
It is the dog in the street. 



3. I didn't hear the accident 

It was the accident at the intersection. 
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UNIT 1 Lesson C 

In this lesson you also make- three sentences into one. But 
you have to be careful where you put the underlined words. The 
underlined word in the second sentence will go in front of one 
word in the first sentence. The underlined word in the third 
sentence will go in front of a different word in the first sentence. 
Here are two examples: 



Our aunt brought us two dogs. 
Our aunt is young. 



The dogs are black . 



My uncle bought me an apple* 
My uncle is friendly . 
The apple was crunchy. 



Notice that the second and third sentences will tell you where 
to put the underlined words. In the first example, you know that 
"young*' goes before "aunt" because the second sentence tells you 
about "aunt." You know that "black" goes before "dogs" because 
the third sentence tells about "dogs," not about "aunt." 

Your Turn 

L A driver would have seen the light. 
A iriver should be alert. 
The light was red. 



2. Any climber could have climbed that tree. 
The climber must be good. 
That tree was tall. 



3. The girl has torn her dress. 
The girl was careless . 
The dress was new. 
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UNIT 4 Lesson A 



So far, you have used only underlining as a clue. In this lesson 
you will learn a new clue — parentheses. Parentheses look like 
this: ( ). When you see something in parentheses at the end of a 
sentence, always put it at the beginning of that sentence. If you 
follow that rule in your work below, you wiii be putting whatever 
is in parentheses in between the first sentence and the second 
sentence. In other words, you will be using the things in paren- 
theses to join the two sentences together. Here are two examples: 



Don't break a mirror. 
You'll have bad luck. (, or) 

I never forget a face. 

!n your case I'll make an exception. (, but) 



Notice the commas in these examples. The comma from the 
parentheses is used in place of the period at the end of the first 
sentence. Then the joining word is used. Then the second sentence 
is written — without a capital letter. 

Notice something else: Both sentences are printed in bold- 
faced type. This means that both sentences are main sentences. 
They are equally important. 

Your Turn 

1. I want to visit the Capilol Building. 
I have no capital. (, but) 



2. You shall know the truth. 

The truth shall make you free. (, and) 



3. Give me liberty. 

Give me death. (, or) 
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Q 12. EXERCISE on combining sentences 

In the following Items, the sentences are too short and choppy. Make eacS item 
Into one sentence either by combining the key words from the various sentences 
or by using linking words. You can drop unimportant words or words that say the 
same thing ai» other words. You may need to do some rearranging and streamlining. 

Examples 

We need new sockets. Three of them should do It. Our lamps aren't work* 
Ing. The lamps are the ones upstairs. 

You could fix it like thist 

We need three new sockets for our lamps upstairs. 



|1| The manager became ill. It was serious. This was at a very bad time. 

12] The employees were confused. Taxes were lowered. Tlien taxes were raised 
again. 

|)1 My new car is a compact. It's economical. It's roomy, too. 

Ml We took three grams of the compound. We had it in a test tube. We stirred 
it for ten minutes. We kept it over a small flame. 

15] The state prison Is still just as bad. It's a horrible place. It's unfit for human 
beings. 

|6| The suspect had a large bruise. This told the inspectors something. Me must 
have been In the fight. 

171 The stereo has 100 watts per channel. It has four speakers. The speakers are 
evenly balanced. 

|81 I studied the textbook. I studied my notes too. These notes were from the 
lecture. 

|9| It snowed in the desert. That was last year. It made the desert green in the 
spring. 

110] There was an auto accident last night. This shocked our whole family. 

The earlier sections of this chapter should have made It clear that long sentences 
can be tiresome and tough to read. You shouldn't struggle to make sentences long 
for no good reason. Remember that longer sentences must still be easy to umler- 
stand. So save your combining for times when the materials are easy or familiar. 
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DOUBLING EQUALS: THE BASIC PARALLEL 

The simplest doubled form illustrates what is involved in any 
parallel. ' 

I sang the first verse and whistled the second. 

What is stressed here?— Iwo actions perfonued by the same person. 
I he two ecjual actions {sang, wliisiled) are conveyed by the two e<uial 
words; that is. words of the same grammatical type and form, verbs. And 
the two words are shown as equal by one of the two devices of structure 
that set up a parallel: the u.se of certain key words, such as the aud, 'I'l- 
other device is the use of certain punctuaiiop, such as a conuna o^ 
senncolon. 

practice set 1 

A. Complete each of the following with a parallel it^m, 

1. He likes fishing and.^ 

2. I could not stand to see him or 

3. I liked to sit in the sun and 

4. I want him In the house and 

5. We judge our friends by their words pnd 



6. With Fred, I always felt young and . 



7. Barbecuing and ^ere his favor- 
ite pastimes. 

B. I wanted to leave, but 



9. Whether drunk or . he liked to 

pick a fight. 

10. Life Is a mystery and. 



B. Write sentences as directed for each, 

MODEL Write a sentence with two parallel subjects and one verb: 
Maurice and Leonid left for the mountains. 

1. Write a sentence with two parallel verbs: 



2. Write a sentence with two parallel prepositional phrases: 
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practice set 2 

A, Complete each sentence as hr Heated. 

1. I wanted both the red one the blue one. 

2. I said yes, Sally said no. 

3. I led as early as ! could; , It wasn*t early enough. 

4. He got off to a quick start; , ! couldn't catch him. 

5. He wandered from town to town, but 



6. He was a bad loser; Indeed, 

7. I left at noon; she, , didn't leave till three. 

8. He tried but 

9. He got them all right; of course, 

10. He had everything, yet 



B, These sentences do not have correct parallel structure (or elements that 
should be equal. Edit them to produce effective parallel form. 



1. Shirley likes to play soccer and watching baseball. 

• 



2. Mr. Bartleby played bridge in the morning and was always reading 
when it was afternoon. 



3. Since we had just arrived and because of our beards, we were not 
tre8ted kindly. 



4. He used to tell us what to do and all kir^ds of things to avoid doing. 



5. I learned what he had done but not the time that It had occurred. 



6. They Judgeo \he entries by thoir humor and If Ihey were original. 
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■ B. HOW SIMILAR SHOULD YOUR SENTENCES BE? 



Anotlier problem writers face is deciiling how closely their sentences should re- 
5cinh!c one another. If yoii work too harJ to make every sentence exactly alike, 
tcailers will get bored. But if you work too hard to make every sentence radically 
dillerent, readers will get confused. Actually, most writing falls in betv,cen— 
Miine similar sentences and some different ones. 

Sentences can be similar in their PATTERNS-that is, in the way their 
words and clauses are arranged. Sentences can also be similar in their CON- 
TENT— that is, how ck;se they come to saying the same thing. 

In Kith patterns and content, you need to consider how much similarity you 
want. Due to the influence of everyday talk, writers usually have two tendencies. 
Ihcy make their />„ucnis le.« similar than they ought to, because talking is spon 
tniicous and its patterns dcm't get so nuich attention. Or writers tend to make 
their cuntent more simiUir than they ought to, because talking contains .so many 
restatements (see Chapter 1, Section C.3). So we'll concentrate first on mcreoj- 
m the similarity of patterns and then on decreasing the similarity of content. 



U 15. EXERCISE on using similar patterns inside one sentence 

Fix these sentences by using similar patterns to say similar things. Try to pick the 
best way to fix each one. 

Example: 

The man at the counter wanted to know my place of residence and what my 
parents' occupation is. 

You could fix it like this: 

The man at the counter wanted to know wherq I live and what my parents' 
occupation is. 

il] You can have either a boat ride along the coast, or you ride the bus over the 
mountains. 

(21 The instructor was the one who selected questions, and she had the joh of 
nomincring speakers. 

|)j Tliese new pills will make your stomach relax, and die end of your head- 
aches will come. 

|4| My father said to stay in college and that 1 should study law. 

(5) The secretary must attend all meetings, call the roll, and is the one who 
writes down all items of business. 

|6j With a four-day work week, people CQuld spend more time with their fami- 
lies, and would be possible to make more trips as well. 

|7j Congressional leaders couldn't decide whether to increase American in- 
volvement or if they should withdraw. 

(8j A sophomore needs three important qualities: persistence, being confident, 
and a mature oudook is good too. 

(9) In the autumn, diese Indians had the customs of painting their houses, to 
exchange gifts, and they offered prayers for the harvest. 

liOj We learned about cutting the metals and how you can shape them with 
heat. 
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The foiiowlng groups of sentences don't contain any transition 
words now. Read them over and add a transition word between the 
sentences where you feel one Is needed. You will not put a transition 
word at the beginning of every sentence. You decide which sentence 
should be iiitroduced by a transition word and insert it Then nil in 
the type of relationship: contrast, addition, or result The first one 
is done for you. (There may be more than one correct answer; in that 
case you must defend your understanding of the relationship amc ig 
the sentences.) Have fun. 



V/rlte the type of 
relationship here: 

contrast 




• 



1. Football players and baseball players are soniclimcs very 
rich. 



Athletes don't always earn as much as race horses. 



Some race horses have earned mere than 15 million dol- 
lars for their owners. 

2. If aduUs leave Uicm alone, kids can come up wUh their 

own explanations concerning dcsth. 

My little cousin said thai God needed a dog for the an- 
gels to play with, so God took Scruffy. 

3. I am very busy. 

I come to school in the morning and in the aricrnoon I 
go to work. 

I am trying to start my own business. 

I work on that In the evenings and on the weekends. 

TASK 13: Cohesion: CrecUng Sentences That Follow 
Transitions 

Transition words are signals. They are always followed by complete 
sentences. Write a sentence of your choice following each transition 
word below. 

1. I have many hobbles. As a rcsuU, 



2. I havq many hobbles. For example. 



3. I have many hobbles. However, 



4. I have many hobbles. In addition, 



5. Writing Is not always easy. Therefore, 

• 



6. Writing Is not always easy. However, 
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Practice Quiz Take this practice qui?, to prepare you for the seaion quiz your instruaor has. llien 
compare your answers witli tlie answer key. When you are ready for the section quiz, 
lei your Instructor know. 

Circle the letter of the best-worded sentence In each pair. 

Excimple © ni come to the lobby of the hotel after I manicure my fingernails. 

b. ril come to the lobby of the hotel while I manicure r.iy fingernails. 

1. a. Before you sll down to play the saxophone, please buy a new reed, 
b. After you sit down to play the saxophone, please buy a new reed. 

2. a. After all of the plans for the boat trip were made, they were changed, 
b. When all of the plans for the boat trip were made, they were changed. 

3. a. While you are taking a nap on the sofa, I'll take one on the floor, 
b. Befot-e you are taking a nap on the sofa. Ml take one on the floor. 

4. a. Tlie Jewel thief was caught when he returned to the scene of the crime, 
b. Tlie Jewel thief was caught until he returned to the scene of the crime. 

5. a. Julie broke out in a terrible rash while she was vacationing in the moun- 

tains. 

b Julie broke out in a terrible rash where she was vacationing in Uie moun- 
tains. 

6. a. Until I find a better way to catch crawfish, I'll keep using my net. 
b. As I find a better way to catch crawfish, I'll keep using my net. 

7. a. Whenever the plane circled over Harriet s house, she shook her fist at it. 
b. Until the plane circled over Harriets house, she shook her fist at it. 

8. a. Wherever you want me to plant the elm tree saplings, I'll be glad to plant 

them. 

b. Where you want me to plant the elm tfee saplings, I'll be clad to plant 
them. 

9. a. After last night s storm, the air is fresh and clear, 
b. While last night's storm, the air Is fresh and clear. 

10. a. When John hammered in the nail, he drove it through the wall, 
b. Before John hammered In the nail, he drove it through the wall. 
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PracfIcO Quiz Take this practice quiz to prepare for the section quiz, llien compare your answers 
with Uie ansv/er key. Wlien you are ready for the section quiz, let your Instructor 
know. 

Circle the letter of the complex sentence witli tlie most appropriate subordittat- 
ing conjunction^^ 

Example @ if you want to study with me tonlglit, meet me In tlie library at 7:00. 

b. Unless you want to study with me tonight, meet me In the library at 7:00. 
c Although you want to study with me tonight, meet me In the library at 

^" ^ teTrlfic *° ^'"^ ^ ^'^'^^^ ^^"^ '^'^"^^ ' "^ ^^"^ '° ^ 

^' rlfic"°' ^° ^^^^ ^ hlnh^y party If I've heard it Is going to be ler- 
tJrifi? ^° ^'^'^ ' ^'"'"'^^^ ^^"^ altliough I've heard It Is going to be 

2. a. Hie city council voted against enclosing tlie downtown mall because the 

project was too expensive. 

b. Hie city council voted against enclosing the downtown mall altliough the 
project was too e-oensive. ^ 

c. Tlie city council voted against enclosing the downtown mall unless tlie 
project was too expensive. 

3. a. Margie's stamp collection was stolen because she had it stored In a safe, 
b. Margie's stamp collection was stolen If she had it stored In a safe. 

c Margie's stamp collection was stolen although she had It stored In a safe. 
A. a. Because the water supply Is checked for contamlration, I wouldn't drink 

b. Unless tlie water supply Is checked for contamination, 1 wouldn't drink It. 

c. Since tlie water supply Is checked for contamination, I wouldn't drink It 

5. a. Since we've owned tliose white nits, they've doubled In size. 

b. Because we've owned tliose white rats, they've doubled In size. 

c. Unless we've owned those white rats, tliey've doubled In size. 

6. a. Because pesticide poisoning Is a big problem, acid rain Is an even greater 



b. Although pesticide poisoning Is a big problem, acid rain Is an eve 
greater one. 

c. Unless pesticide poisoning Is a big problem, acid rain Is an even greater 
one. ° 



7. a. Aunt Mildred wrote you out of her will because you didn't Invite her to 
your wedding. 

b. Aunt Mildred wrote you out of her will If you didn't Invite her to your 
wedding. ' 

c. Aunt Mildred wrote you out of her will although you didn't l..vite her to 
your wedding. 
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Pracllce Quis Take n,ls practice quiz to help prepare for the section quiz. CI,eck your answers with 
the answer key. When you are ready for tlie section quiz, let your Instttiaor knon, 
1. Circle tlie letter of the best-worded sentence from each group. 

Example (£) The river Is low In tlie winter, but It will be full again by spring. 

b. Tlie river Is low In tlie winter, so It will be full^agaln by spring. 

c. Tlie river Is low In the winter, for It will be fiill again by spring. 

1. a. Break dancing l5.sweeplng the nation, or I think It Is only a fad. 

b. Break dancing Is sweeping the nation, but I tliink It Is only a fad. 

c. Break dancing Is sweeping the nation, for 1 tliink It Is only a fad. 

2. a. Hie crowd at the Motley Crue concert In Akron was large, yet It wasn't 

very lively. ' 

^" ill'ty llvdl? ^'"^ '° " 

Sty lIveTy"^ ^'"^ °' ^^""^ 

' Ir/K? moSr '° °" °" P*^""^ ^"^ P*^"- bill 

wiSt? '° °" - P'^- bill 

' w^/K? lir °" p''""^ °- ph-^ bill 

4. a. Hal was depressed about his broken arm, so at least It would heal before 
track season. 

b. Hal was depressed about his broken arm, and at least It would heal be- 
fore track season. 

c. Ual was depressed about his broken arm, but at least It would heal be- 
fore track season. 

^' niounTaJ.S!' ' ^'"^ '>er family to the 

^' nioumalS'' ' ^^""^^ ^'"^ '° '''^ ber family to the 

moumalS!' ' '''''' ' '"^^ ber family to the 

^" hins.'"''' ^"""^ °' "'ere Is little grass left In the 

b. The cows are grazing down In the valley, yet there Is little grass left In the 

c. llie cows are grazhig down In the valley, for there Is little grass left In the 

^" bSsaie ' '''' ' "'^ °" li« an even 

^" bSter^sale" ' ''"^ ' ^""'^ "'^ °" ^^°"'S"'=">"s '>« an even 

c. Handyman's has a good sale on plywood, yet Grossman's has an even 
oetter sale. 
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Exercise 13 Rewrite and combine the following pairs of sentences with coordinating conjunc- 
. tlons to form compound sentences. Use tlie conjunction tliat best Joins each pair, 
and put a comma before the coordinating conjunction. 

Example I am tired of staying home every night. Vtn going out tonight for a change. 

Revised: M^uL ^ JW. uu>^ <fl'^ cu± 

1. Let'3 spend tlie Fourth of July at Traver Park. Uls spend It at Avocado Lake. 

2. It s going to be chilly at the hocky game. We should wear sweaters and 
jackets. 

3. We won't have a chemistry class for a month. Julian blew up tlie science lab. 

4. Doctors are studying the diets of cancer victims. They hope to find a link 
between diet and cancer. 

5. Henrietta Is a sweet lady. She has a terrible temper. 

6. The Methodist Church hired a woman pastor. She won't be In town for 
nearly three montiis. 

7. Calvin wants tlie best for his children. He refuses to spend any money on 
himself. 

8. Marian walked to the G Street bus stop, llien she caught a bus to the new 
museum. 

9. Your eyes look terrible. Your tears have smeared the n^ascara. 

10. The fireplace threw out a lot of heat. I still got cold lying on tlie tile floor. 

11. You must be an expert bowler. You must be having beginners luck tonight. 

12. Tlie nursery temperature suys at 76 degrees. The ferns grow best at that 
temperature. 



Exercise 13 Revise the following sentences by eliminating unnecessary words and finding slm- 
pier language to replace wordy expressions. When you have revised a sentence 
there should be no word In It that Is not needed to express tlie tliouglit. Show your 
revised sentences to your Instructor. 

Example Mother used to spank us when we did things tlial motlier didn't approv.- of her- 
Revised: Mother used to spank us for doing things she didn't like. ' 

1. The sand on tlie shore Is a dark brown color on the beach. 

2. Tlie blue water seems to never end with miles of blue water to be seen. 

3. On the shore tliere are different sizes of people of different heights and 
weights on the shore. 

4. I have an average-size room that is twelve -by-twelve feet, and It Is painted a 
white color. 

5. Tlie birds were flying ve^.hlgh up In tlie sky way up tliere In the blue. 

6. I arn going to explain to anyone who reads tills how to play the game of 
pool. 

7. Before you get started In playing tlie game of pool, chalk up your cue stick. 

a Now you are ready to take the test, which Is on algebra, and which Is In room 
32. 
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20, QUIZ otx incm\si$tent statements 

Revise the following statements so that they make complete sense. Remember: 
pay attention to the people doing the actions; put things next to each other that 
fit together; and don't make things too compl- jted. 

(11 In the control chair, the roar of the fire vibrated the pilot's body. 

(2] Vance's demanding tasks have kept him away from his family, wliich in- 
cludes four daughters and a son, far more than he would like. Time, Aorll 
24, 1978) ^ 

131 I had been driving for forty years when 1 fell asleep at the wheel and hit 
a tree. 

(4) When first discovered, Dr. Ll could find no use for the protein, 

(51 The Innkeeper is not responsible for any loss to a guest, not being a horse or 
live animal, (sign In an old Canadian hotel) 

[6] Huey Newton said he will testify at his trial on charges of killing a prostitute 
against his lawyer's advice. [Cleveland Plain Dealer, March 8, 1979) 

[71 You stand there with your fans backing you up along the sidelines. 

(81 While In first grade, my father insisted 1 should learn to read. 

(9) The photo shows a coffee service supported by chicken legs which belonged 
to Mrs. Abraham Lincoln. [Associated Press, April 2, 1980). 

(10) Crowds Rushing to See Pope Trample Six to Death [Peoria (111.) Journal 
Star, July 9, 1980) 

□ 21. REVIEW QUIZ on incojuistent statements 
Same instructions as on the previous quiz. 

11 j Fish and Game Will Hold Annual Elections [Berkshire (Mass.) Courier, 
Dec. 24, 19741 

(2) Patrolman Sarno admitted striking a man who later died at least once while 
quieting a public disturbance. [Woodbridge (N.J.) Nem TriW. Jan. 21. 
1976) 

(3) For the President or other leaders, the FBI has plans to handle any future 
assassination. \Wenatchee (Wash.) World, Nov. 11, 1978J 

14) Cure Is Sought for Rural Health [Kamas City Star, Dec. 2,- 1976) 

15) Ac.uccl Uapist Finds God in Jail [San Antonio Nem, Nov. 20, 1975) 

(6) Driving in a heavy cloudburst, a flash of lightning struck a tret; near the 
road. 

(7) A baseball game has the goal of .scoring more runs. 

C8] After getting a good hit, the bases are run all round the field and home 
again. 

(91 Four outside pitches go to dtst base with no hit. 

(10) A fielder catching a fly ball does not need to be thrown to first base. 
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Qj 3. QUIZ on shortening and streamlining sentences 

Shorten and streamline the following sentences, but not too drastically. 

Example: 

Tlie voice must be practiced and blocking must be learned, and sound and 
lighting eflfects must be created, and everything nr.ust be carefully rehearsed. 
You could fix it this way: 

Rehearse everything carefully, including voice, blocking, and sound and 
lighting eflfects. 



My next course was chemistry, and it was difficult, but I stayed with it, and 
eventually 1 passed after I took it three times. 

[2] We thought it would be fun to drive from Miami to San Francisco, but we 
didn't know how far it was until we tried it, and it took us six days of driving 
all day, and the Interstate Highway wasn't finished in Texas or Arizona. 

The town has only one hospital and that's a general one, and the chief doc- 
tor comes from out of town, and he has patients in five other towns. 

Things looked pretty depressing because we couldn't find an apartment and 
it was snowing at a time when we didn't have an apartment and couldn't get 
in out of the snow. 

Once the computer is switched on and the screen goes on and asks whether 
you want to edit, you can load the file that you want to work on, and you 
can edit it. 

[6] The high diving board is being repaired next week when the tournament is 
over so that the repair of the diving board won't interfere with the tourna- 
ment, but I hope the board won*t cause any trouble while the tournament is 
going on. 

(7] It is a street bike so I use it for pleasure because I like the feeling of the wind 
blowing against my body, and besides," I like to see the expressions on 
people's faces when they see a female cruising on a motorcycle when Tm out 
riding. 

(8] The best time to find good waves for surfing is after a storm, but it's a good 
thing if you wait a while until the waves have had time to smoothe out and 
become giassy, because they're choppy at first and that makes them hard to 
ride when they're choppy. 

(9] The shape of the beach is very important because the shnpe of the beach 
can cause a current that carries the surfer down the beach to where he will 
have to keep walking back up the beach to get to the best place. 

(10) A board can have anywhere from one to four fins, and most surfers agree 
that the boards with more fins give you more mobility to produce the more 
radical stunts, but the Bbard with one fin gives you more stability, so it's a 
good board to learn on. 



13) 
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1^ I. EXERCISE on removing fillers and clearing things up 
To fix these passages, get rid of fillers and make compact, clear statements. 
Example: 

The next question is how to remove the bolt. Okay, you can get it out if you 
get some oil to put on it and loosen it up. 

You could fix it like this: 

To remove the bolt, put some oil on it and loosen it up. 

(1) This campground isn't too good. I mean, it's terribly primitive and 
uncomfortable. 

(2) The shipment came too late. Let's see, it must have been about two weeks 
overdue. 

[3J She isn't worried. That is, she doesn't care one way or the other about the 
election. 

[4] The airline kept delaying the paychecks for a whole month. Well, they were 
doing it to avoid bankruptcy. 

[5] As soon as we moved to town, Greek rush started. And we thought we 
should try it out. And we had friends in some of the fraternities. And our 
• friends made sure we got a lot of invitations. 

I6j The left riverbank is more valuable. I mean, the soil is more fertile on 
that bank. 

[7j A lot of financial pkoblems came at once. Anyhow, we managed to keep our 
credit rating all winter. 

I8J The architect tried to plan ahead, if you know what I mean, atid made the 
windows strong enough to stand high winds. 

(9) The descent down the mountainside lasted all day. O.K., first we had to 
cross a glacier, you know, made of solid ice. Well, it was very slow going. 

110] The Asian flu is going around, you know— it's very contagious. Anyway, all 
my roommates had it. 

Phases such as "needless to say." "I necid hardly say," "it goes without saving," 
and "as everybody knows" are also popular fillers. If you stop to think about it, 
these fillers are a contradiction, because you are saying it. Either your statement 
is necessary, or you're wasting time. You probably mean "obviously." "naturally," 
"as would be expected." and the like. For instance, (13) would make better sense 
if you changed it to (13a): 

(13) In the final seconds of the game, Berkeley scored the winning touch- 
down. Needless iosayt the fans went wild. 

(13a) In the final seconds of the game, Berkeley scored the winning touch- 
down. Naturally, the fans went wild. 

Or you can leave the phrases out when it's ohvioiis how the statements go together: 

(131)) In the final seconds of the game, Berkeley scored the winning touch- 
down, and the fans went wild. 

The point alxnit fillers should he plain enough. If they just take up space, remove 
them and try to clear up your statement. Only for special reasons, such as imitate 
ing conversation, should you keep fillers in your final drafts. 
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i \ 7* EXERCISE on telling useful o^^inion hedges from useless ones 

Cross out* the useless verb hedges and circle the useful ones. Be sure you have 
only one hedge on any statement. Make any other changes you need, such as. 
Vemstobe'*->"is.'* 

Example: looks li 

The sun o cems to (^k lik^it's rising and setting, but. actually, the earth is 
revolving. (Pxeason: we are dealing with mere appearances, but one hedge is 
enough. ) 

[IJ Their whole situation seemed to be under control, but it was really about to 
blow up. 

[1] In my opinion, you should be allowed to marry more than one person at a 
time. 

[3] 1 guess nobody seems to live forever. 

[4] Though we're only in the first half, it looks like the challenger appears to be 
winning the fight. 

[5] I think people should stand on their heads every day to relieve tension. 

(6) It seems to me that if we pollute the whole world, we'll be in serious trouble. 
No matter what kind of hedges you're dealing with — statement hedges, verb 
hedges, opinion hedges — the point is the same. Use them sparingly, and only 
when you want to let people know that you're being precise or uncertain. Other- 
wise, your writing will look wordy, vague, and wishy-washy. 

Q 8. QUIZ on hedges - 

Cross out the useless verb hedges and circle the useful ones. Then rewrite the 
statements. Make any other changes you need, such as "tended to do" — > "did." 
Be sure you have no more than o hedge on any statement. 

Example: 

Windsurfing io a thing that 1' gueso i nevet(trie3)to do. I t o cem s lik e I never 
had a good opportunity to learn how. But I s uppo se I would like to learn if 
there wao a oituation where comcone who wqq a good teacher was available. 

You could fix it this way: 

1 never tried windsurfing, because I never had a good opportunity to learn 
how. But 1 would like to learn if a good teacher was available. 

(Ij As 1 see it, not everyone's life Is the same. Life seems to offer many oppor- 
tunities which I think should not be ignored. But I guess some people do 
appear to ignore them. 

(2J Both the United States and the Soviet Union tried to put a human into 
space. They started building enormous rockets. Eventually, the U.S, ended 
up, launching a space shuttle to place useful equipment in space for other 
projects. 

(3) When the rocket was ready, the control tower prcKeeded to run the count- 
down. After that, the rocket started to take off. Its flight lasted three min- 
utes, and then it began to descend. It ended up landing just two minutes 
later. The whole time it was in the air, it tended to be slower than planned. 
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D.2.3 Ojitttion Hedges 

Opinion hedges plainly identify a statement as the wtitet's personal opinion, 
rather than as a generally accepted fact. These hedges include "1 guess/' "1 think," 
"I suppose," "1 imagine," "1 feel," "in my opinion," "it's my belief that," "it seems 
tc me that," "if you ask me,'* "the way I see it," "as far as I'm concerned," and so 
on. Here, too, you should be careful to use a hedge only when you need it. If you 
say something, people normally assume tliat it's your opinion, and that you be- 
lieve It. So you'll want to hedge only if your statement is personal or controver- 
sini, for instance: 

(43) It's always been my o/jinion that patience is the most valuable quality a per- 
son can have. 

(44) It seems to me that money Is totally unimportant. 

(45) I feel life isn't worth living. 

But there's no point in hedging a statement that nobody would be likely to argue 
with. These statements work better without the hedges: 

(46) In my opinion, modern society is very complex. 
(46a) Modern society Is very complex. 

(47) It's my belief that war wastes human lives. 
(47a) 'vi'ar wastes human lives. 

You should follow the same policy for using "seem" and "appear." If you're fairly 
sure about your statement, you'll do better to leave tlje hedges out, as in 

(48) Inflation seems to eat away at people's buying power. 
(•18a) inflation eats away at people*s buying power. 

(49) The sunny climate a|)/)ears to attract people to Arizona. 
(49a) The sunny climate attracts people to Arizona. 

However, when you want to let people know tliat you're just judging by appear- 
ances, hedges ar^ helpful, as 

(50) Vermont voters seem to be voting against their own best interests this 
time. 

(51) Public schools (i])/)edr to have lost touch with reality. 

Here, too, one hedge is plenty. Don't say: 

(50a) U a/)/)e(irs that Vermont voters seem to be voting against their own best 
Interests this time. 

The same conditions apply to words like "apparently," "seemingly," and "it looks 
like." 
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10* QVtZ on not restating things 



Circle the key words. Then rewrite so that you don*t restate so many tjiings. 

Example: _ 

In reply io fyour qu eg|joi^I would sa y that It is not an eas yquestlori to find a 
reply for. It's aQ^gr7I>^question(jgjns^ y6y )about that 

(ri ght away 

You could fix it this way: 

I should warn you right away that your question is very hard to answer. 

11) Many people in today's society are people who prefer a casual life style for 
today. 

(2) Right away, a letter was sent without del^y. Soon aftei the letter %v^s sent, a 
telegram arrived with the reply. 

131 Those trees don't look healthy. You have sick trees in your yard, Td say. 
There's something die matter with them. Call a tree surgeon to see what's 
the matter. You should do it soon. 

HI The bank refused the money with which we wanted to buy the house with. 
We were disappointed that they refused the money. 

[51 Service will be terminated if the bill is not paid by the chtr shown on the 
bill for terminating service. This will happen immediately. 

(61 Now and then, the secretary sometimes forgets to pass along or relay 
rnessages. 

(7| The astronauts landed on the moon. Once d>ey were on the moon, d^ey set 
up an emergency station. As soon as the emergency station was set up, they 
radioed to all nearby spacecraft. 

(8) The problems will be solved if we can carry out our new methods for solving 
our problems. 

19) When you're in the aimy, it's important to appreciate what it means to b j in 
the army. Army personnel have special responsibilities uhich the army ex- 
pects them to assume. 

IlOl The repairs were very expensive and cost a lot of money. The mechanic said 
our car wasn't in good condition — in fact, it was in bad condition. Even so, 
the size jf the bill surprised and astonished us. 
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12. QUIZ on repeated %vords 



Circle the repeated words and then try to oinic, vary, or streamline. Leave repeats 
of special or technical terms as they are. 

Example: 

In bas eball you have tho(1najo?)(|ea^^ the^hi^^f^^^^^ The^iiai^ 
(league^ get all the good players fmrnlfieCjm^ ^ 

You could fix it this way: 

in baseball the major leagues get all die good players from the minor leagues. 

Ill Some colleges are better than your college, such as my father s college. 

12] It doesn't matter if you use nickle cadmium batteries or alkaline batteries to 
run the tape player. But only nickle cadmium batteries can be recliar^ed. 

13) The service people aren't very punctual when they service people. 

141 1 asked the secretary to Iinish typing the letter as soon as possible. I mailed 
the letter as soon as she finishe<l typing it. 

[51 In the computer industry, you Kave threes types of computers. These three 
types of computers go from small to large. The smallest computers are the 
micro'computers. After that you have mini-computers. The biggest com- 
puters are the mainframe computers. 

161 The fire starts blazing and is allowed to blaze wildly until we bring it down to 
a small blaze. 

(71 The^irl is deeply grateful for Chaplin's rescue and invites him to her parly. 
This causes deep anger and jealousy to the girl's former escort. The jealous 
escort vows to get revenge. 

Ql 14* QUIZ on repeated content 

Circle the repeated content and then streamline the statements. 
Example: 

Ji^^hilPPens th at !>tudents(^ e9uem^ off their homework until the 
te^^' They^^ ait to do the assigiin"^ until (they can't waiTl?H^ 
long^ When theQ asrminutir )Comes. they have to do arusFjoBi 
You could fix it like this: 

Students frequently put off their homework until the last minute and then 
have to do a rush job. 

(Ij You could begin your inquiry by asking the opinions of the donn residents 
and trying to find out what they think for a^start. 

(21 When the building was finished, wo were terribly glad it was all over and 
done with, and we didn't have to do anything more. 

[31, If you wish to come in person and attend the meeting yourself, your pres- 
ence there will be gratefully appreciated. 

(41 Anyone causing loud disturbances or making noise in the dorms will be sub- 
ject to having to pay a monetary fine. 

(51 Our contemporaries of today tend to suffer from a frequent compulsion diat 
often forces them, against their will, to feel worried and anxious. 

(61 This car is engineered from components with high standards. All its parts 
are of high quality. 

(7) The whole diflficulty with our entire problem is that some state employees 
have a desire to want to try to get by withotit working hard. 
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Q 9. REVIEW QUIZ on hedn es 
Same Instructions as on the previous quiz. 

(Ij As the party went on and on, I guess I sort of passed out, like for real. Tl^e 
next thing I knew it was morning. And there was my friend who was trying 
to tell me to start getting up. 

(21 I began to get up and try to pull myself together. 1 need hardly say that that 
was a thing 1 had a hard time doing, seeing as how I was so wasted from the 
night before. 

13) We sort of kicked the girls out and told them to meet us at the bc?ich or 
v;hatever. As far as I was concerned, it was all their fault that 1 was in that 
kind of condition at what I thought was altogether the wrong time* 

HI We proceeded to pile into the car, but I was still sort of groggy and ! Af 
asleep. The whole way out to the beach I tended to be almost asleep at the 
wheel. 

(5] I pretty well knew for sure I wasn't in the kind of shape that you should be 
in when you're going to be in a water-skiing tournament. 

(61 I began to picture myself doing things like falling on my stomach as soon as 
the boat started to nuwe. Or maybe it would be something worse, like not 
being really able to stana up on the skis at all, or something like that. 

(7) No sooner had we arrived than the wind started to get stronger. It seemed 
almost like the whole world must have been in a plot against me. 

[8] I wound up drinking several cups of strong coffee. That was something that 
should have sobered me up. It did do that, but it also proceeded to make my 
nerves ten times worse than the way they were before. 

(9) I turned out to he first In line and before I had any kind of a chance to get 
prepared or anything, 1 was starting to take off toward this big old ski jump 
that seemed to look like a mountain or something. 

(10) 1 proceeded to go up it at some speed that uMist have been way too fast, it 
seemed like. My mind must have just about switched off then, because all 1 
remember now is a crowd of all these people telling me aftenvards Td set 
some kind of a record for that ski jump. 
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HEDGES resemble fillers In that both unnecessarily use up time or spac^ *n a 
message. But in addition, hedges soften a statement by showing that you feel un- 
certain or hesitant. Hedges are normal in everyday conversation, where you can't 
be "unning off every minute to check on fact5 and figures, and where you may not 
be sure, on the spur of the moment, how much responsibility you want to take for 
a particular statement. In writing, however, you do have a chance to check 
things out before you finish your paper, and you can make up your mind about 
what information you can rely on. It fohows that you shouldn't hedge in your 
writing except where you really are in doubt and can't decide one way or the 
other. Otherwise, your writing will seem vague and wishy-washy, as well as 
loaded with extra words. 

D.2,1 Statement Hedges 

Statement hedges can be inserted almost anywhere to tone down a statement. 
These hedges include "kind of," "sort of," "more or less," "just about," "like," 
"pretty much," "basically," "in general," "by and large," "for the most part," "a 
little," "a bit," and so on. These hedges leave an escape route open if somelxKly 
challenges your statement. But if you hedge a lot, people will think you're too 
lazy to get the facts. Imagine that Rachel Carson had written not (14), but (14a): 

(14) The chemical warfare Is never won. and nil life Is caught In its violent 
crossfire. I'The Obligation to Endure"! 

(14a) Bz::ciUy, the chemical warfare Is never won, nnd jm\ abom all life is 
preny much caught In Its violent crossfire. 

Statement (14a) is so hedgy that we don't know whether we are expected to he- 
licvc it or not. Rachel Carson Is careful to hedge only where she feels that the 
facts call for it, as in: 

(15) The pollution is for ihe mos\ pan irrecoverable; the chain of evil it initi- 
ates not only In the world that mu?t support life but In living tissues is for 
ihe mosi pan Irreversible. 

□ 4. EX ERCISE on telling useful statement hedges from useless ones 

Cross out the useless hedges and circle the useful ones. 

Example: 

Sy-emWftr^V everybody is human, but a few people are^ahnos^ 
(Reason; Everyone has to be "human," but ''almost perfect'TTaTfiir as you 
0 can go.) 

(I] The sudden rise in violent crime is a little bit alarming. 
(2) When winter is over, spring Is pretty certain to come. 
I3i New Mexico is a place that gets continual sunshine. 

(4) In general, human beings can't live forever. 

(5) Politicians are the sort of people who adapt to changing circumstances. 

(6) Southerners generally prefer a leisurely pace of life, by and large. 

(71 For the most part, people have to get by with jobs they don't like very well. 
18] jogging is something that will Improve your health 

(91 Tlie new theory had become more or less accepted when It was abruptly 
proven wrong. 
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Facts and Opinions 

In all forms of writing, it is important to distinguish between facts (things we know are 
true) and opinions or feelings (things we think, believe, hope, or wish are true). 

This distinction is very important in ncwswriting. The reader of a news story evpects to 
read facts, not the writer's opinions. Thus, in writing a news story, you must avoid 
statements cf opinion. A news story that contains only facts and not the writer's 
opJnions is called an objective story. 

Most other forms of writing — even in newspapers — allow the w-iter to express both 
facts and opinions. In an editorial, the newspaper expresses its opinion about some 
item in the news. In a movie review, the reviewer says what he or she thinks of the 
movie being discussed. A gardening columnist might express his or her opinion of a 
particular seed or mulch. 

Skillful editorial writers, reviewers, or columnists will make sure that their opinions are 
backed up by facts, however. 



Assignment: stories 1 and 2 contain facts and opinions. There is a box after each 
statement. Write an F in the box if the statemenJ is a fact. Write an O if the statement is 
an opinion. The first one is done for you. 

Story 1 

The Clinton Choral Society presented its annual concert la3t night. IZl 
Unfortunately, the performance was not as good as last year's. IZl 

The first part of the concert was a medley of Broadway tunes from My 
Fa!r Lady, Hello Dolly!, A Little Night Music, A Chorus Line, and Fvita. □ 
Many of these numbers were well done, CI but Maryann Hays, the v^iioral 
Society's siar soloist for the last three years, was not in top form. D She did 
not receive the standing ovations that greeted her last year. Di 

The Broadway medley was followed by a group of songs by the 19th- 
century composer Stephen Foster. D T hese featured tenor Conrad Ross, a new 
member of the society. O Ross showed promise, CH although he sometimes 
overplayed the sentimental aspect of Foster's songs. D 

The eveuMig closed with c selection of hymns, IZl which are usually the 
Choral Society's strength. The inspirational quality that the society's hymn- 
singing usually has IZl was missing last night, however. IZl 

The audience of 500 a^^peared to enjoy last night's concert, O despite its 
faults, n Clinton can be proud of its Choral Society, even on an off night. IZ] 
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Assignment: Some statements in Story 3 are positive, some are negative, and 
some are neutral In the box after each statement, write + if the statement is positive, 
- if it is negative, and N if it is neutral. The first one is done for you. 

Story 3 

For the last four months, Clintonians have had to put up with pale winter 
tomatoes, iceberg lettuce that feels like cardboard, and tasteless frozen 
vegetables. El 

Now, however, they can again enjoy the natural goodness and nutritional 
value of fresh vegetables [U as Garden-Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Mart reopens 
for the spring and summer season, CI 

As usual, Garden-Fresh will offer both fresh-picked produce from local 
farms and outstanding fruits and vegetables from all over the country and 
abroad. CI Right now, Garden-Fresh is featuring crisp California greens, 
succulent Idaho potatoes, and juicy Florida oranges. C] 

Garden-Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Mart is open Monday through Saturday 
from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. and Sunday from noon to 5 p.m. CI 



Story 4 is written to make the reader think positively about a new store. Edit the story 
to make it an objective report about the store's opening. Use only neutral statements. 
Take out any statements that are designed to influence the reader's thinking. (The 
marks to use in editing are shown in Instructions for Editing at the beginning of this 
book.) 

SJory 4 

Clinton will join the modern world next week when a new Computer Age 
store opens on Main Street. 

Computer Age will have everything for the new computer generation. Not 
only will it carry a full line of computers, but it will also have the absolute latest 
in software and accessories. 

As part of its grand opening. Computer Age is making an incredible offer: 
a free video game with any purchase of $50 or more. Customers can take 
advantage of this once-in-a-lifetime offer any time until September 23. 

Computer Age will be located at the site of the former Grant's Variety, 
across Main Street from Jackson*s Pharmacy, 
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Assignment: in Stories 1 and 2, circle the modifiers ?Sat are value or color words. 
The first one is done for you. 



Story 1 




AC^ enacin^ gang of undisciplined youths threatened a sweet, frail old 

woman on Main Street yesterday. Acting efficiently, police arrived before the 
youths could harm the terrified woman. 

Beatrice Leluk, 78, the beloved grandmother of six cute grandchildren, 
was innocently d Ang some shopping on Main Street when one of the rascally 
youths came at her with a long, sharp knife. Another youth made an obscene 
gesture while a third spoke roughly to Mrs. LeiUk. 

Burly officer Ian Holt fortunately came on the scene and expertly broke up 
the unsavory gang. 

Recovering from her frightening experience in her modest home on 
Chestnut Street, Mrs. Leluk said quiveringly, "Nothing like this has ever 
happened to me before. I don't like the way Clinton is changing." 



Clinton fittingly honored one of its mo eminent citizens yesterday in an 
inspiring ceremony at the Town Hall. 

Lt.-Col. Donald Sterling, who had an outstanding record of service in 
World War II and the Korean Conflict, received the key to the Town of Clinton 
on his 65th birthday. 

The distinguished soldier, who at 65 retains his erect posture, was visibly 
moved as Mayor Edward Johnson proudly declared him "an example to 
Clinton's youth." 

Col. Sterling fought va iantly at Iwo Jima, was gravely wounded at 
Guadalcanal, and ably commanded a company in Korea. Since his retirement 
from the army, he has given valuable advice as a consultant to a number of 
Clinton businesses. 



Story 2 
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Praclico Quiz Take jhls practice quiz to help prepare you for the section quiz, when you finish. 

compare your answers with the answer key. Tlien when you are ready for the section 
quiz, let your Instructor know. 

I. Circle the letter of the best-worded sentence In each group. 

Example a. My sister married a guy that she was very much In love with this guy. 

b. My sister married a guy that was the one whom she really loved. 
© My sister married a guy she was very much In love with. 

1. a. The Ice on the wings of the airplane caused the airplane to fly lower In 
tlie sky than normal. / ■ m 

b. The Ice on the wings of the airplane caused It to fly lower. 

c. The Ice-winged airplane flew lower. 

^' ki°a sl^re ^'"'^ ^'""^ ^^"^ l^rrowed my socks that I newly bought 

b. Your Aunt Mattle from Texas Just borrowed my new socks I just bought. 

c. Your Aunt Mattle from Texas Just borrowed my new socks. 

3. a. No one can match Freda'.s record of shooting twenty free throws in a row 

and making twenty free throws. 

b. No one can match Freda's record of shooting and making twenty free 
throws In a row. ' 

T""^ ^J^"^"^'' Of Shooting twenty free throws In a row 

and making them also. 

4. a. The downtown drugstore that was downtown had Its exterior redone, fix- 

Ing up the outside. 

b. The downtown drugstore had Its outside exterior redone. 

c. The downtown drugstore had Its exterior redone. 

5. a. The minister at the new Lutheran church used to be the minister from the 

small church tliat is up tlie road. 

b. The minister at the new Lutheran church used to work at the other small 
church up tlie road from here. 

c. TTie minister at tlie new Lutheran church used to work at tlie small 
church up tlie road. 

6. a. Your Income taxes should go up witli your income this year. 

b. Your Income taxes should go up this year as your income did the same. 

c. Your income taxes should go up because your Income went up and tliev 
go together. ^ 

^' ^' than usTal ^^"^'^^^ ^° ""V P^V will be less 

b. I only put In thirty-six hours of work this week, so my paycheck will be 
lower than If I had worked longer. 

c. I only put In thirty-six hours of work this week, so my pay will show it in 
less than usual money. 

a a. Tlie tile on the bathroom floor hasn't dried to the floor, so don't walk on 
the bathroom floor. 

b. TTie tile on the bathroom floor lia.sn't dried, so don't walk on It. 

c. The tile on the bathroom floor hasn't dried, so don't walk. 
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WORDS OF TRANSITION 
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Direciionh Two steps should be used when you consult this list. First, 
determine the type of signal you need. Next, select from that signal group 
the word that is most appropriate to the meaning of your sentences. 



Type of Signal 


Words to Use; Signal Group 


To signal an addition; 


in addition, furthermore, moreover, also, 
equally important. 


To signal an example; 


for example, for instance, thus, in other words, 
as an illustration, in particular. 


tion: 


for this purpose, to this end, with this object, 


To signal emphasis: 


indeed, truly, again, to repeat, in fact. 


To signal granting a 
point: 


while it may be true, in spite of this, 


To signal a sunmiary: 


in summary, in conclusion, therefore, finally, 
consequently, thus, accordingly, in short, in 
brief, as a result, on the whole. 


To signal the develop- 
ment of a sequence: 


Value Sequence: first, second, secondly, third, 
thirdly, next, last, finally, 

A ime Spnuence* Mipn n ffprwarrl nnv ^ cnUro 
quently, previously, first, second, at last, 
meanwliile, in the meantime, immediately, 
soon, at length, yesterday, today, tomorrow, 
eventually. 

Space Sequence: above, across, under, beyond, 
below, nearby, nearer, opposite to, adjacent 
to, to the left/right, in the foreground, in the 
background. 



ship: 

Contrast: in contrast to, however, but, still, 
nevertheless, yet, conversely, notwithstand- 
ing, on the other hand, on the contrary, at 
the same time, while this may be true. 

Cause and Effect: consequently, because, 
since, therefore, accordingly, thus, hence, 
due to this, as a result, 

EXERCISE 9h: Insert an appropriate word of transition In each blank. In some 
cases you may decide that no word Is needed. Although signal groups are re- 
peated, try to vary the words you select. 



1. Some states have strange laws. 



, in Idaho it is 



against the law for a person to give someone else a box of candy that 
weighs more than fifty pounds. 



illegal to look at a moose from the window of an airplane. 



in Alaska it is 



2. Birds have very sensitive hearing. 



_, some birds 



can hear the sound of an earthworm crawling under the grass. 
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The transitional expressions in tliis paragraph are italicized: 



(1) Zoos in the past often contributed to the disappearance of 
animal populations. (2) Animals were cheap, and getting new 
ones was easier than providing the special diet and shelter nec- 
essary to keep captive animals alive. (3) Recently, however, zoo 
directors have begun to realize that if zoos themselves are to con- 
tinue, they must help save many species from extinction. (4) As 
a result, some zoos have begun to redefine themselves as places 
where endangered species can be protected and even revived. (5) 
The Basel Zoo in Switzerland, for example, selects endangered 
species and encourages captive breeding. (6) If zoos continue such 
vvork, perhaps they can, like Noah's ark, save some of earth's 
wonderful creatures from extinction. 



C> Each transitional expression above links, in a precise way, the sen- 
tence in which it appears to the sentence before. The paragraph be- 
gins by explaining the destructive policies of zoos in the past. 

C> In sentence 3, two transitional expressions of contrast — recently (as 
opposed to the past) and however— \\\{ioA\xz^ the idea that zoo pol- 
icies have changed. 

(> The phrase as a result makes clear that sentence .4 is a consequence 
of events described in the previous sentence(s). 

C> In sentence 5, for example tells us that the Basel Zoo is one partic- 
ular illustration of the previous general statement. 

As you write, use various transitional expressions, together 
with the other linking devices, to connect one sentence to the next. 
Well-chosen transitional words also help to stress the purpose and or- 
der of the paragraph. 

Particular groups of transitional expressions are further ex- 
plained and demonstrated in each chapter of Unit 2. However, here is 
a combined, partial list for handy reference as you write. 



Purpose 
to add 

to compare 
to contrast 



Transitional Expressions 

also, and, and then, as well, besides, be- 
yond that, first (second, third, last, and 
so on), for one thing, furthermore, in ad- 
dition, moreover, next, what is more 
also, as well, both (neither), in the same 
way, likewise, similarly 
although, be that as it may, but, even 
though, however, in contrast, neverthe- 
less, on the contrary, on the other hand, 
yet, whereas 
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Purpose (Continued) 

to concede (a point) 
to emphasize 
to illustrate 

to place 



to qualify 

to give a reason 

to show a result 



to summarize 
to place in time 



Transitional Expressions 

certainly, granted that, of course, no 
doubt, to be sure 

above all, especially, in fact, in particu- 
lar, indeed, most important, surely 
as a case in point, as an illustration, for 
example, for instance, in particular, one 
such, yet another 

above, beside, below, beyond, further, 
here, inside, nearby, next to, on the far 
side, outside, to the east (south, and so 
on) 

perhaps 

as, because, for, since 
and so, because of this, as a conse- 
quence, as a result, consequently, for this 
reason, hence, so, therefore, thus 
all in all, finally, in brief, in other words, 
lastly, on the whole, to sum up 
aftet a while, afterward, at last, at pres- 
ent, briefly, currently, during, eventu- 
ally, finally, first (second, and so on), 
gradually, immediately, in the future, 
later, meanwhile, now, recently, soon, 
suddenly 



Carefully determine the exact relationship between the sen- 
tences in each pair below. Then choose from the list a transitional 
expression that clearly expresses this relationship and write it in the 
blank. Pay attention to the punctuation and capitalize the first word of 
every sentence.* 

1. The cliff looks very steep I don't 

think we should try to climb it. 

2. First, cut off the outer, fibrous husk of the coconut 

poke a hole through one of the dark "eyes'* and sip the milk 
through a straw. 

'3. A pile of wet clothing drips on the basement floor 

to the pile sit a duffel bag and a pair of boots. 
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4. Some mountains under the sea soar almost as high as those on 

the land. One underwater mountain in the Pacific, . 

is only 500 feet shorter than Mount Everest. 

5. We would love to own a travel trailer. We cannot afford one, 



6. Mrs. Jones enjoys playing volleyball 

she loves golf. 

7. Most street crime in that city occurs between 2 and 5 a.m. 

, do not go out along during those 

hours. 

8. In 1800, most Americans worked on the land. Today, 
, most Americans work indoors. 

9. Pink rambler roses spilled over the gate 

the gate, an old hound slept in the sun. 

10. Everyone can learn to write well 



not all people can become professional writers, but they can 
learn to write with clarity and power. 

peanut oil and peanut butter, George 

Washington Carver created literally hundreds of useful products 
from the peanut. 

12. We waited in our seats for over an hour. - 



the lights went down, and the Fabulous String Band bounded 
onto the stage. 



IS 9 
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PRACTICE EXERCISE FOR UNIT 6 



In this exercise, you will apply paragraph theory to some samples. The samples 
have no English errors, but they are very simple. They are not ideal paragraphs, 
but they are very clear and easy to study. You should be able to answer the fol- 
lowing questions about all three paragraphs. 

1. What is the topic sentence? 

2. Is it a good topic sentence? Why or why not? 

3. How many sentences are in the paragraph? 

4. Are there five supporting details? 

5. Do they all support or prove the topic sentence? 

6. Is there a good conclusion? 

7» If the conclusion is good, does it use different words to say the same idea as the 

topic sentence, or is it more like a sixth supporting detail? 

8» Is this paragraph better than some of the other ones? Which ones? Why? 

The Neighborhood Gas SlaUon 

We have a good neighboriiood gas station. It has good service. The prices are 
cheap. Mr. Wright, the owner, is a good mechanic. He will remind you when you 
need an oil change. He will come and get your car when it is broken down. His 
station is the best one in our part of town. 

An JnteresUng Subject to Study 

Psychology is a very wortiiwhile subject to me. It teJls reasons why people act 
the way they do. It gives ways for people to work on ^jroblems. It shows better 
ways to raise kids. Studying psychology has helped me become a happier person. 
Tve learned to get more of what I want out of life. Psychology is the subject I 
like best. 



Help hi the Library 

The people in the Central State library are courteous and helpful. When I needed 
books to do my humanities report, they showed me how to find the best ones. 
They also taught me how to find good humanities articles in the magazines and 
journals. If a book is out, they will put a "hold" on it so that you can get it as 
soon as it comes back in. They can find anything you want in encyclopedias or 
reference books. They try to run the reserve desk so that all the students who 
need the material can get it. No matter what you need in the library, you can 
depend on the library staff. 
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Underline the topic sentences in the following paragraphs. 
Paragraph A 

(1.) The California gold mines are empty, and pirate loot has disappeared. 
(2.) But more treasure hunting goes on today than ever before. (3.) Modern 
treasure hunters look iu attics, under porches, in bazaars and auctions, in 
antique shops, and in junkyards. (4.) They are looking for collector's items. 
Paragraph B 

(1.) The current interest in collecting things has turned many ordinary 
items into valuable treasures. (2.) Campaign buttons, Shirley Temple dolls, 
jail padlocks, railroad spikes, and even barbed wire are worth money. (3.) 
Collectors will pay top dollar for the right items. (4.) But not every item is 
valuable. 

Paragraph C 

(1.) The value of an item often depends on its condition. (2.) A stamp 
worth $500 in perfect shape may be worth only $250 if it is worn and dirty. 
(3.) A book with a page missing may be Worthless. (4.) Of course, very rare 
books may be valuable anyway. (5.) So take a good look at what you find. 
Paragraph D 

(1.) All old mechanical banks are valuable. (2.) One in good condition 
sells for at least $50. (3.) The most expensive one, called "Shoot the Chute," 
sells for $3,000. (4.) Many others are worth over $1,000. (5.) They include 
"Turtle," "Giant," "Bowling Alley," and "Cat Jismpir^g Mouse." 
Paragraph E 

(1.) What are mechanical banks and when were they made? (2.) They 
were first produced in 1870 but were most popular from 1890 to 1910. (3.) 
They were made of cast iron and worked like this. (4.) A person would place 
a penny or other coin in a holder. (5.) A spring then fired the coin into the 
bank, which might have been a whale's mouth, the trunk of a tree, or a 
baseball-catcher's mitt. 

Paragraph F 

(1.) Remember old theater posters? (2.) They stood out in the street in 
big glass frames and showed scenes or stars from a movie. (3.) Theaters threw 
tons of them away. (4.) Now they are valuable. (5.) Posters showing cowboy 
star Hoot Gibson on a horse bring $75. (6.) A poster of the blonde star Jean 
Harlow sells for $50. (7.) Humphrey Bogart posteis are also very popular. 
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EXERCISE 1p: REFRESHER On separate paper, rewrite the following para- 
graph. Remove any material that is not part of the main idea stated In the topic 
sentence. Add facts, examples, or Incidents to develop the paragraph more fully, 

OAuh wnh -bw J^ktxM> . ?Aay Ahov^ oJUat 

MwUj Jjf JuM/fy /Utm, -tmi, pru iSw/^uifAuJ 

fiuvl> mdy MUv ly^nvitw. CtmhA/ Ji/MU^ 
JidMMMMl umzjjUmy w " limu, " wfuAj Ji^ 



EXERCISE 1 p: REFRESHER On separate paper, rewrite the following paragraph Re- 
move any material that is not part of the main Idea stated In the topic sentence. Add 
facts, examples, or incidents to develop the paragraph more fully. 

(nif MsAMtoAj tcmPhoiy ^^umtJU^ /nui^ xt/ aa/y)/\^ -f^ aJ 
(^^ddctunv, /YhOAui ixitAXAMrV AAjotYKhVAA/ One /miaT "Cjbm^L 
JxiMmumj AUy I oy djbaiy JitoAn^ C<mi> AjuiuL> cti> th^ 
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Exampio 



Each 0 the allowing paragraphs contains one sentence tliat is not clearly related to 

tou fiS ^ "'''^ P"^8raph expresses the main point.) ^,en 

you finish, compare your answers to the answer key in the back of tl'e book. 

We had a short spring this year. n,e weadier was cold through March and Into April 
due to storms moving down from Canada. Tliere was still snow on d,e mountains " 
^e April while it is usually gone by the end of March. We had only two nZS n 

But by mid-May temperatures were in the 90s. and it was hotfrorOienon 

1. Tlie dormitory rooms were unusually large. Tliey were sixteen-foot squares 
with Wide bay wiiidows. 11,e ten-foot-hlgh ceilings added to d,e feehnR of 
spaciousnes.s. as did the light<olored walls and the mirrored S^^S K 

ton and a so a and chair. TTie cupboard space was small and cramped S 
looked twice die size of your average dormitory rooms. ^ 

^' nf^l'rf '° " ^"'^ ^'^"8 legs, so jogging is easy for him 

He a^o has good natural endurance, so he doesn't run oSf of^l reS^eS 

He .Snid? '""^^'es. ''e seldom cramps UP 

love if IT^'"^ " T ^''^P^' now he runs beauTeT ^' 

oves t. lie his even run in a few marathons, and he enjoys the comDetitlon 
He hated running in the Torborg Invitational Maradion last sumrSer 

3. Math II is an easy clas.s. IVe gotten nothing but A's and B's on the quizzes 
widiout studying. Sixty students were enrolled In the cItss ,nr no, 

before the actual test, so everyone knows exactly what to expS by ^e^tlnie 
She also expects us to know a lot from our high school math claWe^ which 
many students never learned, if students are having any trouble S d 'c cL 

4. My brother is ciriving me crazy. First, he borrows my razor and doesn't i,ut It 

mvself^ " '""'^ ^"'^ '''^ pancakes fve c^ked" ?or 

myself. He helps me with my homework, which I appreciate TlieX bo 
rows my ar without asking and returns it with the gSs tan em^^^, F nail he 
o'^f^heTuse. ""^ P^'^ " wiren hSes 

^' n™i" ""IT"^ ^''^ '"8"' P='^^ ^'at are twice the size of 
no mal paws. 11,ey are great for pouncing on grasshoppers and crickets 

ol' dfe '".'•"c,'"'; •""'^ •"''^^ l""'l« from our roof 

nnl 1 . 8^'^"" blue eye. and the gVccn 

one 1 larger and set closer to her nose. Mcr whiskers g.ow ong <hi one sWe 

?rip °" «>" I'er Spock because of her ext' a 

large, pointed ears. She is a gray, long-haired cat lith norma! eating habt 

6. Attaching the sink to the wall should he easy. First, we'll attach a bracket to 
the wall with screws for the sink to sit on. Then we'll pkn ge t^ c \M 
dra n „nclog the plug. 11,en we'll slip the sink over iX k' ^ ,|,e 
sink pipe Into the main pipe leading to the sewer line. 11,en we' C,wl,e 
p |>cs together With a metal collar, which will make the s S „To,c c S e 

anStit^ " '''' '° '"^ °f ^'"'^ - in'^^k-rk • 
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Revising/Editing 
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Exercise 14 Now write a letter to a real-Iife friend who is trying to make an important 
decision. Taking your friend's interests and feelings into account, give ad- 
vice that would help him or her make the decision 



Exercise 1 in this exercise, we move away from simple lists of cars or foods and deal 
instead with a list of information. Imagine that you are buying a car. The 
information that follows pertains to a particular automobile. Can you iden- 
tify three categories into which the various facts about this car can be 
placed? 

Information: 

1. The alternator whines. 

2. The dark red leather seats are ripped at the seams in a few places 
but otherwise are in good condition. 

3. The car backfires when you go up a hill. 

4. The body is in immaculate condihon except for a dent in the right 
front fender. 

5. The ignition grinds when you shift from first to second gear. 

6. The exterior is painied black with thin red lines around the win- 
dows and a!ong the door. 

7. The steering wheel is wrapped with black leather; and the dashboard, 
paneled in walnut, has a few nicks and scratches. 

8. The chrome bumpers are protected by black rubber strips. 

9. The deep red rugs, somewhat worn in the center, are covered with 
black rubber mats. 

Category 1: 

Numbers of the items from the list that fall into this cate- 
gory: 



Category 2: 



Numbers of tlie items from the list that fall into this cate- 
gory:, 



Category 3: 



Numbers of the items from the list that fall into this cate- 
gory: , , , 



o ^ 
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Examine Ihe ilems in Ihe following lisls, figure out what organizing prin- 
ciple was used in conslrucling Ihe list, and put a check mark nexl lo any 
item that does not seem to be consistent with that principle. On the line 
provided, state the organizing principle that you discovered in the list. 

1. Plymouth 
Volvo 
Buick 

Japanese car 

Principle: 



2. analgesics 
marijuana 
narcotics 

Principle: . 

3. door 
gate 
carpet 

Principle: . 



sofa 
table 

antique chair 
Principle: 



5. wife 
bachelor 
brother 
spinster 
husband 

Principle: 



6. mechanic 
city employee 
carpenter 
secretary 
teacher 

Principle: 
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Exercise 8 Modern technology is a topic that is loo broad io be dealt with in a short 
essay. Your job is to narrow it down until it becomes a good essay topic. In 
the first diagram below, simply write down the ideas that come to your 
mind as possible responses to the assigned topic. Since there is no specific 
number of steps to go through, use only the diagrams you need. 




Pick one of your ideas and write it in the topic space below. Then free- 
associate again, filling in the diagram. 



Exercise 8 



Solve a problem based on one of the following situations or on any other 
problem that might be facing you now: 

A fight with a friend, parent, or spouse 

An immediate need for money 

A low grade in a course near the end of the semester 

A dent in your father's car 

1. Define the probleni. 

2. List the important evidence. 

3. Suggest solutions. 

4. Draw conclusions. 



Exercise 9 Write several paragraphs explaining how you might get something you 
want badly in life. In the first paragraph explain the problem, and in the 
paragraphs that follow suggest two or three possible solutions. Choose 
your own topic or use one of the following: 

1. Getting a date with a man or woman you find attractive 

2. Getting a part in a play or movie as an actor or actress 

3. Getting a job on a safari to Africa (or some other unusual, exotic job) 
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Thinking 
Strategies 



1 



The Class/Example Strategy 



TASK 1: Naming Classes 



Below are diagrams with boxes to fill In. Write the name of a group 
or class that includes all the examples In the boxes underneath. The 
first one Is done for you. 




Jupiter 




Mars 




Venus 






















Beetlioven 




Bach 




Mozart 




Orchid 




Rose 




TXiIip 
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TASK 1 (continued) 



George 
Benson 



Barbra 
Streisand 



Diana 
Ross 




North 
America 



Africa 




South 
America 



Fallback 



Halfback 




Quarterback 



1 ^ c 
J. «J 
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TASK 2; Giving Examples 



The top box In each diagram contains the name of a class. Fill in 
missing examples in the boxes below. There are many possible right 
answers. 



CAPITAL CITIES 



London 




Paris 





EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 




San Francisco 
Community College 
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TASK 6; Showing Classification Stateme nts as Diagrams 

Based on the statement dlrecUy above the diagram, fill In the boxes 
with the class names and the examples. 

1. Colleges divide their academic curricula Into two general categories- 
arts and sciences. ° & • 



COLLEGE ACADEMIC 
CURRICULA 










arts 




sciences 









2. There are basically three types of energy; nuclear, solar, and 
drauUc 



hy- 




3. In order to be completely fluent In a language, you need control of 
four Important skills: listening, speaking, reading, and writing. 



9 
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TASK 6 {continued) 



4, A grocery store is usually divided into many sections: produce, dairy 
products, meats, and baked goods, to name a few. 




5, According to Freud, there are five psychosexual stages: the oral stage, 
the anal stage, the phallic stage, the latency stage, and the genital 
stage. 




14 
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TASK 9 (continued) 



Fill In the boxes with examples. Then write an example statement to 
go with the class/example set The first one is done for you. 





AIRLINE JOBS 




Three examples of airline jobs are these: 


















flight attendant, pilot, and ticket agent. 


flight 
attendant 




pilot 




ticket 
agent 





MEDICINES 



TOOLS 




TEAM SPORTS 




MUSICr^ANS 
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practice set 2 

A. On the line to the right, place ths letters of the two items in each group 
that are equal— that is, on the same level of abstraUlon. 



4 

3. 


a. doctor 


c. 


urologist 




b. Dr Hunhfls 


rl 


uoriiiPtUioyisi 


n 


a. human 


C. 


love 




response 




omntlnn 




b. hate 






3. 


a. sntertainor 


c. 






b. singer 


d. 


guitarist 


4. 


a. Van Gogh 


c« 


ariict 




b. painter 


d. 


Renoir 


5. 


a. auto 




Ppn;iiilt 

liwl ICIUII 




b. Ford 


d. 


vehicle 


6. 


a. living room 


c. 


furniturp 




b. lamp 


d. 




7. 


a. sword 


c. 


.45-calibre Colt 




b. weapon 


d. 


gun 


8. a. magazine 


c. 


TIME 




b. Esquire 


d. 


publication 


9. 


a. game 


c. 


sport 




b. tennis 


d. 


soccer 


10. 


a. tea 


c. 


liquid 




b. drink 


d. 


milk 



B. An abstract term is given first, then a more concrete term. Add a term 
tl)at is equal to the second (erm— (o make a pair of equals under each 
more abstract term. 



1. tool // saw, 

2. artwork // painting, . 

3. vacation // camping, 

4. color // red, 



5. emotion // sadness. 

C. Add a term that will go in a straight line of thought end be more con- 
cr^te than the words given, that is, it will be part of the larger category. 



1. star, singbr, 

2. furniture, chair, 

3. plant, bush, 

4. money, coin, _ 

5. water, lake. 
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practics set 1 



LI h^I "'^""'J ^""^ ""^""'^^^ '""^^^^ sentence, you 

may have to rearrange and rewrite the sentence to get the right emphasis 
on what , t ,syou are really talking about. You may substitu e a w7d or a 
group of words for the subject. " wu,u ur a 



MODEL There were a lot of things with the car that bothered us on our trip 
Two flat tires and a dead battery caused trouble on our trip. 

1. Many things in hocl<ey tal<e a long time to appreciate. 



2. It Is surprising every time I see the way he eats. 



3. The situation that had to do with parking still had not been settled. 



4. The way he believes in other worlds is what troubles 



me. 



5. My response to a movie like that is one of utter disgust. 



6. Another fascinating part of the movie was when they did the murder 

SCGHGi 



7. The effect of that song is to bore me with its dull wo.rds. 



8. These famous people have little time to themselves. 



9. Another way that fires start Is whe.i the hov winds blow. 



10. The results of that emotional argument affected us for days. 
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practice set 1 




A. On the '/ne to the right, write the word that is more concrete. 



1/ fruit, apple 

2. drum, instrument 

3. bed, furniture 

4. publication, magazine 

5. oak, tree 

6. violinist, musician, orchestra member 

7. athlete, sprinter, trackman 

8. music, art, opera 

9. store, business, record store 
10. gas, resource, fuel 



B. On the line to the tight, list the items, by letter, in each problem accord- 
ing to their level of abstraction. Start with the item 3t the most abstract 
level and end with the most concrete. 



J. 


a. 


congressman 


c. 


Senator Cranston 




b 


senator 


d. 


politician 


2. 




v/oman 




7olfer 




b. 


Linda Gonie^ 


iK 


cithlete 


3. 


a. 


fuel 


c. 


food 




b. 


vegetable 


d. 


carrot 


4. 


a. 


scientist 


c. 


fichciar 




b. 


Dr. Kppldn 


d. 


biologist 


5. 


a. 


Arthur Ashe 


c. 


sportsman 




b. 


American 


d. 


America.i tennis 






athlete 




player 


6. 


a. 


crime 


c. 


parking violation 




b. 


harmful 


d. 


moto> vehicle 






activity 




violation 


7. 


a. 


kindergarten 


c. 


elementary school 




b. 


education 




class 








d. 


public schooling 


8. 


a. 


all-night 


c. 


Adolph's Foods 






grocery 


d. 


market 




b. 


business 






9. 


a. 


business 


c. 


envelopes 




b. 


materials 


d. 


stationery 




paper supplies 







10. a. hoi coffee 
D. coffee 



c. liquid'^ 

d. drink 
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Here are five plans for process paragraphs. The steps for the 
plans are not in the correct chronological order. The plans also contain 
irrelevant details that are not part of ihe process. Number the steps in 
the proper time sequence and cross out any irrelevant details. 

1. If houseplants are to grow and remain healthy, they should be re- 
potted in the spring. 

a. Place the old pot inside the new larger pot and add soil to fill 
the space between the two pots. 

b. First, remove the plant by inverting the pot and gently tap- 
ping the base. 

c. Finally, lightly pat down the soil, water the plant, and place 
it in a draft-free area. 

d. Remove the old pot, and you will have a perfect space to in- 
sert the plant with the soil around its roots. 

e. Next, fill the base of the nev^ pot with broken pottery and 
stones to help drainage. 

f. Plants always grbw better if you talk to them. 

2. If you follow these direclidns carefully, you should have no trou- 
ble getting to the Central City Museum. 

a. At the square, board the downtown bus, number 6, going to 
West 10th Street and get off at the corner of West 10th arid 

" Port Road. 

b. Begin by catching the express bus on Heron Street and taking 
it to the last stop. Regal Square. 

c. The Central City MUseum was built in 1901. 

d. Walk ten blocks south on the Port Road to the ferry slip.- 

e. As soon as you disembark from the ferry, you will see a sign 
that says "The Central City Museum." 

3. In his novel Typee, Herman Melville explains how the Polyne- 
sians made lappa, the native cloth. 

a. The natives Used a wooden hammer to beat the bundles into 
a flat, white cloth. , 

b. The bark was then stripped off. 

c. First, they gathered the branches of a special kin'd of tree. 

d. Finally, the cloth was dried in the sun and colored with dif- 
ferent bri^htlv colored dyes. 

e. The fibers under the bark were peeled and bundled. 

f. Melyille also wrote Moby-Dick, a whaling saga. 

g. They soaked the bundles in water until the fibers were soft 
and pliable. 
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Introducing Chronological Order 




Read silently while your teacher reads aloud. 



Througliout this textbook you will lear^ a number ofbasic logical methods or 
organization. One of the most obvious methods of organization is to arrange in- 
formation acco/ding to TIME SEQUENCE. In this text this kind of logical order 
is called CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 



Arrange the following information about immunization in CHRONOLOGICAL 
ORDER. 



1. In 188S Pasteur developed a rabies vaccine that could be used for humans. 
2* In 1941 a successful vaccine against typhus was developed. 

3. The first vaccine, that against smallpox, was discovered in England by 
Jenner in 1796. 

4. In 1955 a huge crowd gathered at the University of Michigan to hear 
scientists announce that a vaccine against polio had been developed and 
successfully tested. 

5. Prior to the smallpox vaccine as many as 80,000 people d*ed each year in 
England from smallpox. 

6. In the 1950*s there were about 30 diseases for which veterinarians had 
vaccines to use to prevent animal diseases. 

7. Because no vaccines are perfect, work is still continuing to refine the vac- 
cines we already have as well as to develop new methods of immunization. 



Structure Vocabulary 

The following is a list of some of the structure vocabulary you need when you write 
about chronological relationships. 



• 



now, nowadays 
when 

before, after, while, during 

between and 

in (year) 

since 

later, earlier, formerly, etc. 

every (number) (years, months, days, etc.) 

at the turn of the century (decade), etc. 

in the first half of the century, etc. 

in the 1900's,etc. ^ 

at birth, in childhood, in infancy, m adolescence, as an adult, in 

adulthood, in old age, at death 
simultaneously, simultaneous with, at the same time as 
former, latter 

previous, previously, prloi to 
first, second, etc. 

in the first place, in the sccom^, place, etc., to begin with 
next, then, subsequently, in ibt next place 
at last, in conclusion, finally 
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4. Chronological Order (Biography) 

Listen to the following information about Lincoln. 

1. When Lincoln was eiglu years old, his father lost most of his land h Kentucky. 

2. Lincoln's mother died when he was nine years old. 

3. Uncoln's stepmother persuaded his father that Abraham should begin to go 
to school. 

4. Lincoln was born in Kentucky. 

5. lie started school, but it soon closed. 

6. The first winter they spent in Indiana they lived in a house with only three 
walls; the fourth side was open for a fire. 

7. Lincoln was born on February 12, 1809. 

8. A little more than a year later Lincoln's father married again. 

9. Lincoln*s family moved to Indiana from Kentucky. 

10. Two years later Abraham went for a few weeks to another school. 

A. The information about Lincoln above is not :n logical chronological order. Read 
the sentences quickly to decide the order the sentences should follow. 

B. Decide if any of the sentences can be COMBINED to make one sentence. 

C. Write a paragraph about Lincoln in which you include all the information given 
in the correct CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 
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'f 2. Chronological Order and Spatial Order (Murder Mystery) 
Listen to (he following information. 

1. On January 3rd, 1968, it started to snow at 8:00 p.m. 

2. At 10:00 p.m., January 3rd, 1968, someone called the police and said, 
"There's been a murder at the house on the corner of Grove Street and 
Johnson Avenue." 

3. The first thing the police noticed was that the back door was open. 

4. In the living room the police found the family of the murdered person. 

5. Tlie police found no footprints leaving the house. 

6. Mr. Smith, Mrs. Smith, znd her niece, Jane Jones, were in the living room. 

7. The police came to the house ten minutes later. 

8. Mr. Smith said, "My aunt has been killed. She is in her bedroom. The knife is 
lying on the bed beside her." 

9. The policeman asked, "Who was in the house tonight?" 

10. "Fve been here all evening watching the TV," said Mr. Smith. 

11. "I discovered the body when 1 went into the bedroom to show my aunt the 
new dress I bought tonight," said Mrs. Smith. 

12. In the bedroom a policeman found the body of an old lady; she had been 
stabbed in the back. 

13. "I was in my bedroom reading until 10:00 o'clock," said Jane. 

14. Mrs. Smith said, "I went out shopping and didn't return until almost ten 
o'clock." 

15. "We are very upset," sobbed Mrs. Smilli. "We arc the only relatives my 
aunt has." 

16. On the floor beside the old lady was her empty jewel box. 

A. The evidence you are given is not in logical order Using time and space clues, 
arrange the information in logical order. 

B. Write out three questions the police need to have answers to. Write them in 
question form. 

C. Assume you area detective. Add one piece of vital information to what you are 
given. Tliis piece of information should help you decide who committed tlie 
murder. Write a sentence summarizing your extra piece of information. 

D. Write a solution to the mystery. Your explanation should be in CHRONO- 
LOGICAL ORDER. 

Content vocabulary you may uwn/ to use: 



murder coroner inheritance snowfall 

murderer autopsy heirs die 

fingerprints blood stains victim death 

alibi motive stranger crime 

detective inlierit outsider criminal 
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Introducing Spatial Order 



Read silently while your teacher reads aioud. 



Throughout this textbook you will learn a number of basic logical methods of 
organization. One of these is the arrangement of information according to PLACE 
or RELATIONS!!!? in SPACE. In this text this kind of logical order is called 
SPATIAL ORDER. Very frequently SPATIAL ORDER and CHRONOLOGICAL 
ORDER go together. 



A. Here is a diagram of a room. 



Add the following items to the diagram: 

1 . There is a sofa on the east wall facing the window. 

2. There is a TV to the right of the door as you enter the room, 

3. There is a coffee table in front of the sofa. 

4. Tliere is a desk in the middle of the north wall facing the door. 

5. There is a bookcase beside the desk near the window. 



z 



N 



D 
O 
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PnacUce 2 
Review 



The assignments that follow will give you r'aclice in writing 
basic paragraphs. In each, aim for (1) a clear, complete, and limited 
topic sentence and (2) a body that fully explains and develops the 
topic sentence. Remember to narrow the topic, write the topic sen- 
tence, brainstorm, select, and arrange before you write the final ver- 
sion o'i the paragraph. Refer to the checklist at the end of the chapter 
as you write. 

Paragraph 1: Describe a person's face. Choose someone whose 
face interests you. Observe the face carefully and closely, noting the 
eyes, the shape of the mouth, the precise texture and shade of the skin. 
In your topic sentence, describe the overall shape of or the expression 
on the person's face. Then jot down and select observations for a par- 
agraph that will create the face as vividly as possible in words. You 
may wish to focus on one feature— the eyes or mouth, for example— 
that is most noticeable or unusual. Remember to bring your paragraph 
to a conclusion; don't just stop. 

Paragraph 2: Describe a room you have strong feelings aboyt. 
Close your eyes and visualize this room in detail. Notice the color of 
the walls, the furniture, the objects, and the feeling of the room. In the 
topic sentence, naine the mood of the room in one word: warm, col- 
orful, drab, sterile, and so on. Then jot, down, select, and arrange de- 
tails that develop your topic sentence and show the mood of the room. 
In your paragraph, try to capture the room in words. 

Paragraph 3: Choose an ideal job. Decide what kind of job 
you are best s ifed for and, in your topic sentence, tell what this job 
is. Then give three or four reasons that will convince readers of the 
wisdom of your choice. Discuss any special qualifications, talents, 
ckills, or attitudes that would make you an excellent 

Paragraph 4: Discuss an important day in your h"\ Think 
back to a day when you learned something important, preferably out- 
side of school. In the topin sentence, tell what you learned. Then de- 
scribe the lesson in detail, including only the most important steps or 
events in the learning process. Conclude with an insight. 

Paragraph 5: Examine your feelings for a prized possession. If 
your house or apartment caught fire and you could save just one object 
(assume that all living things escape unharmed), what would it be and 
why? Write a paragraph in which you discuss just one main reason for 
your choice. Jot down and select ideas with this one reason in mind. 

Paragraph 6: Describe a meeting place. Many towns and 
neighborhoods have e -entral place where people gather to chat and 
review the day's experiences- a park, restaurant, and so on. If there is 
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such a place in your neighborhood, (' -scribe it. Explain who goes 
there, what they do there, and what the;, k about. 

Paragraph 7: Discuss your ideal vacation day. Present your 
ideal vacation day from morning to night. Do not tell everything but 
highlight the four or five most important moments or activities of tho 
day. As you jot down ideas, look for a pattern. Are the activities you 
choose all physical and active or lazy and slow? Is your day spent 
alone, with others, or both? In your topic sentence, state the pattern 
that includes all the activities or moments discussed in the paragraph. 

Paragraph 8: Discuss a cliiJdJwod experience. Choose an ex- 
perience that deeply affected you. First tell exactly what happened, 
giving important details. Then explain the meaning this experience 
had for you. 

Paragraph 9: Describe a painting. Look closely at this self- 
portrait by the Mexican painter Frida Kahlo. Notice her mouth, eyes, 
eyebrows, hair, and other important details. Then write a paragraph in 
which you describe this picture for a reader who has never seen it. In 
your topic sentence, state your overall impression of the picture. Sup- 
port this impression with details. 
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P^iac. C& ^ Each group of sentences below could be unscrambled and writ- 

ten as a paragraph. Circle the letter of the topic sentence in each group 
of sentences. Remember: the topic sentence should state the main idea 
of the entire paragraph and should include all the ideas developed in 
the body. 

C^cample. a. I fished every day. 

b. My wife, children, and I had time for long walks in the woods, 
(g) On our vacation at Lake Marigold, every member of the family re- 
laxed and had fun. 

d. I.taught the kids to identify many trees and wildflowers. 

e. Every night my wife and I talked late and watched the stars. 
(Sentence c includes the activities in all the other sentences.) 

The better skaters played tag or crack the whip. . 
Every winter, the lake was the center of activity. 
People talked and shoveled snow, exposing the dark, satiny 
ice. 

Children on double runners skated in the center of the 
cleared area. 

Dogs raced and skidded among the skaters. 
Albert Eihstein could not speak until he was four and could 
nol read until he was nine. 

Leonardo da Vinci's perceptual problems sometimes caused 
him to write backwards. 

Many famous people have suffered from learning disabilities. 
General George S. Patton did not learn to read or write until 
he was a teen-ager. 

Here at Kensington College, without our student numbers, we 
would hardly exist. 

We must display our student numbers and ID's just to get 
onto campus. 

We must pencil our student numbers on computer cards in 
order to register for courses. 

When our grades are posted, the As and Fs go not to Felicia 
Watson and Bill Jenkins, jr. but to 237-002 and 235-1147. 
A faded quilt covered the sagging bed. 
A modern chrome lamp arched over the desk. 
The rug, probably a Persian, was worn right ddwn to the 
woven backing. 

The room was an odd mixture of old and new. 
On the desk was a digital clock with red numbers. 
Looking straight out of the twenty-first century was a word 
processor, its green screen aglow. 



1. 


a. 




b. 




c. 




d. 




e. 


2. 


a. 




b. 




c. 




d. 


3. 


a. 




b. 




c. 




d. 


4. 


a. 




b. 




c. 




d. 




e. 




f. 
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The age of space exploration inspired lighter-weight clothes, 
synthetic fabrics, and metallic looks. 

Restrictions on materials during World War II resulted in the 
square-shouldered and padded silhouette, which had a great 
impact on fashion. 

After the war, skirts grew longer, lapels widened, and cuffs 
and broad-brimmed hats returned. 

The freer life styles of the 1980s are evident in today's 
fashions. 

Fashion is a product of history and changing times. 

The movement of many Americans to the suburbs during the 

1950s increased the popularity of casual wear and sportswear. 

Maggie throws her head back and skps her thigh. 

The most amazing thing about Maggie is her laughter. 

When something strikes her as funny, she first lets out a 

shriek of surprise. 

Then she breaks into loud hoots. 

When the laughter stops, she shakes her head from side to 
side and says, "Lord have mercy." 

Every town has its market glittering with handwrought silver 
jewelry. 

Beautiful bowls and trays made of papier-mache are widely 
available. 

Hand-embroidered dresses of pure cotton are common. 
Throughout the country, pottery making and the -jr arts are 
alive and well. 

In Mexico the folk arts are still thriving, 
Todav Americans live longer than ever before. 
Statioiics show that forcing a person to retire can actually im- 
pair his or her emotional and physical health. 
Research indicates that workers aged sixty-five to seventy-five 
perform as well as younger workers in all but heavy pMysica! 
jobs. 

Forced retirement according to age does not make sense when 
we examine the facts. 

Older workers tend to be more stable than younger workers. 

Amethysts were thought to prevent drunkenness. 

Clear quarii was believed to promote sweet sleep and good 

dreams. 

For centuries, minerals and precious stones were thought to 
possess healing powers. 

Rubies were supposed to stimulate circulation and restore 
lost vitality. 
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Exorcise 4 WrJte your own topic sentence for each of the following paragraph topics. Write a 
sentence that expresses a definite opinion or altitude, that can be supported by 
details and examples, that Is specific enough to be Interesting, and that would give a 
paragraph definite direction. When you finish, share your sentences with a classmate 
who also finished and with your instructor. 

Examplai Paragraph Topic: taking notes 

Topic Setitence: a, .Aa^ jtn ^ ^a;*;^^^ .-eW. 

Paragraph Topic: choosing a major 

Topic Sentence: a iom^ oajl 4^ Mju oLv^yWwt 

Paragraph Topic: having a pet 
Topic Sentence: A«\ o*\ttAXu. ^^k^j^-^., <x xK^i^tKL-^-^^/^j fijt, 

1- Paragraph Topic: buying a used car 

2. Paragraph Topic: 2l rock singer 

3. Paragraph Topic: Pu«ents 

Topic Sentence: 

4. Paragraph Topic: dating 

5. Paragrc^ Topic: a season of the year 

6. Paragraph Tc^ic: a particular holiday 

Topic Sentettce: 

7. Paragraph Topic: smoking marijuana 

Topic Sentetice: 



ExercltO 5 write a paragraph beginning with one of your topic sentences from Exercise 4. 

Select a topic sentence that you can support well in a paragraph. Remember, an 
effective paragraph has unity: All of the sentences should be related to your topic 
sentence. When you finish, share your paragraph witli your instructor. 

Before you begin, you may want to make l list of points that support your topic 
sentence to include in your paragraph. Some writers find that listing supporting 
ideas helps them develop a paragraph more easily and effectively. 
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Exercise S wnte a coutrolling idea for the following specific subjects. Decide on a definite 
opinion or attitude about the topic that you could support in a composition. When 
you finish, show your controlling ideas to your instructor. 

Examples General Topic: music 

Specific Subject: classical music 

Controlling Idea: Teenagers are taking more interest in classical music 
tlian ever before. 

General Topic: car repairs 

Specific Subject: charging a battery 

Controlling Idea: Charging a battery is a simple process. 

1. General Topic: breakfast 

Specific Subject: the importance of breakfast 
Controlling Idea: 

2. General Topic: crime 

Specific Subject: drug-related crime 

Controlling Idea: 

3. General Topic: vacation 

Specific Subject: planning a weekend vacation 

Controlling Idea: 

4. General Yopic: cars 
Specific Subject: fast cars 

Controlling Idea: 

5. General Topic: marriage 
Specific Subject: when to marry 

Controlling Idea: 

6. General Topic: major in college 
Specific Subject: selecting a major 

Controlling Idea: 



^v:erclf e 6 in this exercise, you are given the getteral topic only. First, decide on a ^ecific 
subject within the general topic area, and then write a controlWtn idea for that 
specific subject. When you finish, show your subjects and controlling ideas to your 
instructor. 

Examples Getteral Topic: , inter sport 
Specific Subject: jukjix^ 
: Controlling Idea: AkA^ ^ ..^.^u^si^c xvW, jf. jCzJiu u^. 

Getteral Topic: leisure-time activities 
Specific Subject: 

Controlling Idea: cm. cUcXl^^ ^ ftj^ttgA/u^. 
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Exercise 2 Each of the following topics has two supporting points that would develop Into 
paragraphs In a composition. Add a third and fourth supporting point under each 
topic In the space provided Add a poitit that supports the controlling idea and that 
could be developed Into a paragraph In a composition. When you finish, show your 
supporting points to your Instructor. 

Example Topic: car maintenance 

Contrvlling idea: There arr four things you should do to keep your car In 
good shape. 

St({)lvnifig Points for /aragra{)h: h changing the oil regularly 

2. annual tune-ups 



e 



3. 
4. 



1. Topic: flunking out of college 

Controlling Idea: Flunking out of college doesn't take much efTort. 
Supporting Points for Pi:ragraph: 

1. never study for tests 

2. party every wecknight 

3. 

4. . 

2. Topic; my old high school 

Controlling Idea: There's a lot that can be done to Improve my old high 
school. 

Supporting Points for Paragraph: 

1. get rid of lazy teachers 

2. add more challenging classes 

3 . 

4. 



Topic: budgeting your money 

Controlling idea: Us possible to survive on a tight Oudget. 
Stq)porting Points for Paragrafyh: 

1. write out a monthly budget 

2. record every expense 

3. 

4. 



To{}iC: alligators 

Controlling idea: An alligator coulcl make a great pet. 
Stfpporting i^oints for i^aragraph: 

1. better than a watchdog 

2. fun to ride 

3. 

4. 
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Exercise 6 specific detail is fmportan'^ for tJie development of most paragraphs. Change the 
following vaguo, ^taerai sentences into strong, supportive sentences for the topic 
sentences that are given. When you finish, sliare your sentences wltli a classmate 
who is finished and with you: instructor. 

ExampleJ Topic Smtence: Tenson has a lot to offer for a small town. 

a. There is a theater. 

b. There are things for older folks to do. 

T(^ic ^-mtence: The conditions are great for surfing, 
a. The waves are jurt riglit. 

a. \vjl. tOxtWA- Cf\t^ (XtHui: ^^^^ ^.Al^iw, jt^iA^- -Jtvu*Lit, 

b. The weather is good. 

b. tUc «^^Mii^l<AatUu_ -i^ JtA*- &»4-, jt^MiL. vi*. *^ U>v»\#L. 

1. Topic Sentetice: Myra hasn't been feeling well lately. 

a. Something's wrong with her tliroat. 
a. 

b. Her stomach aches, 
b. 

2. T<^ic Sentence: Uncle Fred is getting fat. 

a. You shoi id see his face, 
a. 

b. His stomach !:as really changed, 
b. 

3. Topic Sentence: Freda has a lot of hobbies that keep her busy. 

a. She knits, 
a. 

b. She works on dolls, 
b. 

4. Topic Setitence: Torrance Lake is a beautiful spot. 

a. lliere are trees all over, 
a. 

b. llie lake is beautiful, 
b. 

J. o 
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EX9rc^^i0 3 Write your own topic sentence that could begin each of tlie following paragraphs. 

Choose a sentence that the rest of the sentences In the patagraph support. When you 
finish, show your sentences to your instructor. 

Example First, I lost my notebook. Then I broke the mirror In my compact when 1 

dropped It. I got sick during lunch and flunked my geometry midterm first pe- 
riod after iunch. I cried all tlie way to the dorms. 

Topic Sentence: ij^tAXU6U*Y u>^v*t ji^ jt^x, ^ juijclv, 

1. Open the microwave oven door and put In your leftovers. Tlien shut the door 
and set the timer to about two minutes. Then press the "on'* button and wait. 
Wlien the bell goes off, check the leftovers. If they're hot enough, take them 
out to eat. "^they're not liot enough, ja.st close the door and reset the timer 
for anotiier minute. lt*s as simple as that. 

Topic Sentenoj: 

2. We tried to get an elgliteen-wlieel tiuck bed, but we had .o settle for the back 
of a pIckup.-We wanted to use real flowers to decorate the float, but we set- 
tled for colored toilet paper. We couldn't find a beautiful girl who would ride 
on it, so my kid sister volunteered. I wanted to drive the vehicle in tlie pa- 
rade, but I ended up walking behind it. 

Topic Sentence: 

3. First, it sounded like someone was on the roof. Hien we heard the back door 
rattling. Then tliere were strange noises coming from the north side of the 
house. Tliey sounded like dying animals. We rushed down to the basement 
and then heard footsteps above our heads. We locked the basement door and 
hid in the closet all night. 

Topic Sentence: 

4. I passed the history test I'd been dreading. Then I found out I got a B+ on 
my English term paper. My afternoon classes had been canceled, so I went to 
the river to relax. Tliat evening I saw one of the best movies I'd ever .seen, 
and I didn't pay a penny to see it. And for the first night in weeks, I slept 
great. 

Topic Sentence: 

5. First, you make clase to five dollars an hour, which Is g(X)d summer wages. 
Then all you do is sit in a chair all afternoon and watch the swimming pool. 
You have to stay alert, but I only had to go in after a kid once all last summer. 
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Exercise 2 circle the letter of the best topic sentence from each group. Select the sentences that 
can be supported with details or examples, that are specific enough to be interesting, 
and that would give definite direaion to a paragraph. When you finish, compare 
your answers to the answer key. 

Example a. Riding horses is something that I do. 

(5) Riding horses is my favorite hobby, 
c. Riding horses is a hobby. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



6. 



8. 



10. 



iVe seen a lot of alligators in the zoo. 
Alligators are not as dangerous as tliey look, 
c. Alligators are not what tliey seem4ike. 
I didn't sign up for the draft \zs. month. 
I thought about signing up for the draft last /nonth. 
Signing up for the draft is a horrifying thoujiht. 
Barbecuing is one way to cook hamburgers. 
Barbecuing hamburgers Is one way thai I cooV; them, 
c. Barbecuing hamburgers Is the best way to cook tliem. 

a. Some day I will graduate from college. 
College graduation will be in two years. 
I can't wait for the day I graduate from college. 
Driving an ambulance is one kind of Job. 

b. Driving an ambulance can be a hazardous job. 

c. Driving an ambulance might be different from vihat yoa imagine. 

a. I eat a lot of homemade ice cream. 

b. Homemade ice cream is my favorite. 

c. I have a homemade ice cream maker, 

a. Getting up in the morning is something everyone does. 

b. I have to get up early five days a week. 

c. Getting up in the mornltig is the hardest thing I do. 
Temperatures in tde western hemisphere are gradually changing. 
Temperatures in the western hemisphere are being studied by scientists. 
Temperatures in the western hemisphere are gradually warming. 
I've never been to a punk rock concert. 
I'll never go to a punk rock concert. 
Punk rock concerts are held every weekend in Los Angeles. 
Gilda is a friend of mine at college. 
Gilda and I go to the same college. 
Gilda is tlie best friend I've made lliis semester. 
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Exerclw 4 Now you are ready to write your own paragraph. Select one of die following opening 
sentences to begin a paragraph. Complete die opening sentence In your own words. 
Tlien write your paragraph on die topic presented In your opening sentence. 

To help you get started, make a list of four or five ideas diat relate to your topic. 
Then use those Ideas to help you develop die paragraph. 

Sample 

Paragraph Opening Sentence: In tlie afternoon I love to uS>/2c ^ 

Ideas: sleepy after lunch 

sofa Is soft and comfortable 
forget my problems for a v.'ille 
wake up ready to go 
somedilng to look forward to 

In the afternoon I love to take a nap. I always feel aleepy after lunoh, bo I 
lie down on the aofa for a anooze. Tho aofa la ao aoft and comfortable that 
Vto 'asleep In no time. I forget all of iny problema for a while, like aohool- 
work and blUa. When I wake up an hour later, I feel reated and ready to go 
again, I look forward to taking an ^ifternoon nap almoat eveiy day. 

Opening Sentences: 

My favorite class dils semester Is 

One of my worst liabits Is . 

There are many good ways to 

The worst day of die week Is . 

One dilng I enjoy doing on weekends Is „ 

My favorite professional fc )tball team Is 

One dilng I like about college Is 

^hen you finish writing your paragraph, check It over for unity. Do ail of your 
sentences relate to die topic In your opening sentence? If you find a sentence diat 
doesn't relate well, cross It out. If you dilnk of anodier related Idea, add a sentence. If 
you make any changes In die paragraph, rewrite It Then share your paragraph wldi 
your Instructor. 
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Exercise 1 Circle the letter of the one sentence in each group tliat Is fto( dearly related to the 
topic for that group of sentences. Wlicn you finish, compare your answers to the 
answer key for Level 1 Exercise 1 in the back of the book. If you don't understand 
why an answer is incorrect, discuss it with your instructor. 

Example Topic: I am sick of eating hamburgers. 

a. iVe been eating hamburgers twice a day all semester. 

b. They are starting to taste like dog food. 
© I love Big Macs from McDonald s. 

d. I'm getting fat from eating greasy hamburgers. 

e. I get a stomachache Just thinking about eating another hamburger. 

1. Topic: There are many ways to study for a test. 

a. You can review a few hours the night before the test. 

b. You can study an hour a night the week of the test. 

c. You can study with friends and help each other. 

d. You can get up early the morning of tht ust and study. 

e. You can Improve your grades by attending class regularly. 

2. Topic: Greensville is a pleasant place to live, 

a. There are tluee movie theaters in town. 

b. The people are friendly, 
c There Is very little crime. 

d. There is a bad smell coming from tlie town dump. 

e. Tliere are many places to shop for clothes. 

3. Topic: llie moon was beautiful last night. 

a. It was very full. 

b. It was bright and lit up the sky. 

c. Tliere were a lot of stars out last night. 

d. There were shadows on its surface. 

e. It had a halo around it. 

4. Topic: Uncle Fred is very cheap. 

a. He only buys old used cars. 

b. He is very kind to animals. 

c. He still has the first dollar he made. 

d. He's never gone on a vacation. 

e. He pulls his own teeth inotead of paying a dentist. 

5. Topic- Hie quarrel between Suzanne and Maria is stupid. 

a. lliey doa't remember what started it. 

b. Tliey have always been best friends. 

c. They live in Macon, Georgia. 

d. They see each other every day. 

e. lliey have been next<loor neiylibors for ten years. 
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EXERCISE 5 Devise a topic sentence to accommodate each set of facts listed 
below. Be sure that the controlling Idea Is the logical summation of 
the facts given and that It accounts for a!i the facts. 

1. a. Bats are not blind; they sec reasonably well. 

b. Bats lake excellent care of their fur, grooming themselves con- 
stantly. 

c. Bats do not get entangled in people's hair. 

d. Bats are seldom rabid; when they are, they are rarely aggressiv-. 



Tropical bats may have been the earth's first fruit and Huwer pol- 
linators. 

Bats consume enormous quantities of night-flying insects, includ- 
ing mosquitoes. 

Certain bats destroy and consume mice, helping to keep the mouse 
population under control. 

Like birds, bats disperse— through luoir wastes— the seeds of val- 
uable plants over a wide area. 



3. a. In Venice, rising winter tides regularly Hood the square5l^ of the city 
live times more frequently now than they did in the past. 

b. Many of Venice's buildings are slowly sinkii:g, or leaning. 

c. When waters recede, salt and nio^^^ture remain inside the walls 
causing mortar to decay. 

d. The sulphur fumes from nearby industry mix with air moisture to 
form sulphuric acid that eats away the stone of statues and mar- 
ble monuments and even affects paintings. 

e. The filling in of mud fiats has caused alterations in the tides that 
cleanse Venice's canals of sewage and waste. 



4. a. Staphylococcus— an ancient disease -continues occasionally to 
threaten hospital patients despite m irn antiseptic procedures. 

b. In spite of purification techniques used to kill them, harmful or- 
ganisms carried in drinking water still can and do end up in hu- 
man blood. 

c. A recent outbreak in Minnesota of salmonella, an intestinal dis- 
ease, was traced ultimately to a herd of cows in South Dakota. 

d. In 1980, an outbreak of toxic shock syndrome among women orig- 
inated with a product that, for all intents and purposes, had been 
carefully produced under sanitary conditions. 

e. In 1976, an innoculat' campaign designed to safeguard Ameri- 
cans against swine fiu caused a serious partial paralysis in about 
100 people. 
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EXERCISE 1g: In each topic sentence given, circle the words that limit and 
control what should be discussed in a paragraph that might follow It. 

Kxaniple: A blind dale can be 

1. Ililchbikiiig can be extremely dangerous. 

2. Ealing on an airplane is an unpleasant experience. 

3. The way people dress often reveals a great deal about their personali- 
ties. 

4. A Ilea market is a good place to find a bargain. 

5. A school graduation ceremony is sometimes a boring event. 

6. Personal computers are inucli cheaper than they used to be. 

7. Jealousy is a very destructive emotion. 

8. Some radio disc jockeys are known for making outrageous remarks. 

9. Everyone should know how to cook a balanced meal. 

10. Gossip colunmists sometimes print incorrect information. 

EXERCISE 1h: Revise each of the topic sentences below so that it is neither 
too narrow nor too general. 

1. Computers have become an important part of our lives. 



2. The average American drinks about thirty gallons of soda each yeai. 



3. Shyness can make a per.son*s life very dillicult. 



4. Participating in a sport provides many benefits. 



5. Alexander Graham Bell invented the telephc in 1867. 



6. Most Americans are very wasteful. 
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EXERCISE 1e: Each item In this exercise contains one main Idea for a topic 
sentence and a list of what will be discussed In the paragraph to follow the topic 
sentence. You write the topic sentence for the paragraph. 

Example: lelevi^r')n sports broadcasliiig 

. . . provides close-ups of the action 

. . . provides instant replays 

. . . provides conunenls of exports 

Topic Sentence: Watching sports on television givc^ tJie viewer many ad- 
vantages. 

1. the costs of living alone 
. . . rent 
. . . furnil'.jre 
. . . iilililic!; 
. . . food 



2. regiilai exercise 

. . . strengthens the heart muscle 
. . . iniproves blood circulation 
. . . increases the intake of oxygen 



3. saving gasoline in a car 

. . . make only necessary car trips 
. . . have the engine tuned up 
. . . check tire pressure 
. . . drive within the speed limit 



4. inllucnza 
. . . high fever 
. . . aches and pains 
. . . stuffy nose 
. . . loss of appetite 



5. job interview behavior 
... be very polite 
. . . speak clearly 
. . . answer questions fully 
... ask appropriate questions 
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WrilHig is a process. When you wrJle a topic sentence, use the "Five-Step 
Writing Process," which inchides prewriting, drafting, revising, editing, 
and proofreddine. (See pages 12-13.) 

PREWRITING 

1. Think before you write. Ask yourself: What topic am I going to write 
about? What do I want to say about the topic? 

2. Explore ideas Ixjfore you write. Head, taik with friends and family, 
watch documentary programs on television, look at visuals (photo- 
graphs, works of art, advertisements, cartoons, posters). Use the 
prewriting technicjues explained on pages 15-20. 

3. Plan a topic seiuence that is suitable for what you expect to discuss in 
• your paragraph. 

DRAFTING 

4. Write Hie first draft of your topic sentence, 
REVISING 

5. Read your first draft to see if the topic sentence 'a) clearly states what 
you will be discussing in your paragraph, (b) contains words that limit 
and control the content of the paragraph, and (c) is neither too narrow 
nor loo general. 

6. Rewrite to get a second draft of your topic .sentence, if it is needed. 
EDITING AND PROOFREADING 

7. Kdit to check that your grammar, pun^^tuation, and spelling are cor- 
rect. 

8. ProG jread to check that you have missed no errors and that your hand- 
writing is legible or typing is neat. 

A SPECIAL NOTE: After you have wrillcn your paragraph / w-^ys to develop para- 
graphs are given on page.-; 30-a3 and 55-58). ciieck your topic sentence again. Does 
it clearly introduce what you discuss in your paragraph? If not, rrvi^o your topic 
sentence, or revise liie content of your paragraph. 
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Exercise 7 Examine the following list of topics and place a check mark next lo each 
item thai seems narrow enough lo be a good topic for a brief essay. Put an X 
next lo each topic thai seems loo broad and is in need of further narrowing. 

1. Engineering students should have- lo study English 

composition. 

2. Censorship. 

3. Communism. 

4. The local police department's program for dealing with juvenile 

delinquency. 

. 5. The political relationship between Egypt and Israel. 

6. The influence of television viewing on children's attention 

spans. 

7. The influence of nineteenth-century art ou twentieth- 
century art. 

8. Some benefits of a vegetarian diet. 

9. The drug culture in America. 

10. The effects of legalizing the sale of mariji ma to persons over 

the age of twenty-one. 
11. Television. 

12. Three ways in which physical exercise is beneficial. 

13. The President's economic plans for tht. couniiy. 

14. The possible effects of the President's economic plans on the 

housing industry. 

15. Your career goals. 

16. Pollution. 

17. The way in which a particular experience changed your way of 

thinking abot^t life. 

18. Racial and religious \. jjudice in the United States. 

19. The benefits of participoiing in competitive team sports. 

20, Reasons to stop smoking. 
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Focus Instruction Through Narrowing and Focusing the Topic 

A very common problem students bring lo the Writing Center is that of overly broad, un- 
focused topics, and a vc^y useful way to spend a Writing Center conference is to work on narrowing 
and focusing. First, though, let's define our terms. What is tho difference between "narrowinc" 
or "focusing?" 

Richard Coe maintains that "narrowing" limits a writer to a part of the original topic. "It 
is equivalent to what a photographer does by zooming in with a zoom lens (or switching lo a long 
lens). The frame of the photograph becomes smaller; the outer boundaries of the topic arc re- 
duced."" Thus, when one focuses a topic, the broad subject "world pace" might become "Peace 
in El Salvador," or 'The Literacy Crisis" might become "The LiUracy Crisis in Los Angeles." 
Usually, the narrowing of a topic is determined by a real division in the subject matter. 

Focusing, according to Coe. limits a writer to a particular aspect of the original topic. This 
restriction is determined largely by how the writer looks at the topic, equivalent to what a pho- 
tographer does by adjusting focal length. "The frame of the picture or outer bonndarics of the 
writing topic remain the same, but distinct aspects come into sharp focus and receive emphasis."" 
Thus, "Peace in El Salvador" might become "What Are the Obstacles to Peace in El Salvador? . 
I'The Literacy Crisis in Los Angeles" might become "What are the Causes of the Literacy Crisis 
in Los Angeles?" 

Focusing Instruction Around Organization and Structure 

Once the topic is narrowed and focused, ihe student can pay attention to the organizational 
structure of the paper. Helping the student understand that he has not adhered to any clearly 
discernible pattern in the paper is a very valuable way of using a Writing Center conference. For 
example, examine the following interchange between the student writer of the paper on Slarsky 
and Hutch and Writing Center teacher, Jane: 

Student: I don't know. The pap^r sounds kind of jumpy. I'm not su^c what to do about it. 
Jane: Okay. Lei's look at the pai)cr and sec if we can figure out wUy and what lo do about it. You 

mtnlion problems with Slarsky and Hutch's ,nclhods and altitudes. / d's lisl these Iwo kinds 

of probitm^. First, whal law-brcaking methods do you mention? 

Student: Let's sec. They blackmail, Jhcy trao people, they disobey ihcir captain and lake risks; 
Ihcy break and cnlcr. 

Jane: And whal's wrong with Ihcir atliludcs? 

Stvdent: They're always right, Ihcy disobey ihcir captain, ihcy decide who should be arrested. 
Jane: On.. Let's ihink about ihcsc two lists. 1 1 seems lo me there's some repetition or overlapping 

lhal leads you into some paragraphing problems, especially wiih the fourth paragraph, which 

IS only oncsrnlcncc. 

Student: Oh yeah. Disobeying ihc captain Is oa boli» sis. 
Jane: Do you really ihink it fils on both? 
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Student: Maybe not. Ignoring the captain's orders isn't really breaking the law in the sarae way 

as blackmailing or breaking and entering, is it? 
Jane: I don't think so. So, if you don't use turning ofT the radio so they can't hear the captain as 

an example of lawlessness, where will yoif put this idea? 
Student: Ut's see. That's paragraph #4. 1 can put thai idea after r:,-graph two. Maybe I can 

even make it psrt of paragraph two. 
Jane: That sounds like a good idea. That way you'll also solve the problem ol .nc one-sentence 

paragraph. Now why not have a look at how paragraph three and paragraph five go together 

now. 

Student: Yeah. I see. My topic sentence is in paragraph five, about the attitude they have to their 
boss. So instead of saying "the previous example cirarly shows," I can just give the example 
there in paragraph five. 

Jane: Right! You're catching on fast. I'm a bit curious about paragraph six. Are these -'ecibions 

they make on their own? Are these decisions contrary to orders? 
Student: I see what you mean. I could say that they seem to ma'ce these decisions on the spot, 

even when their orders are to get a specific person. 
Jane: Thai would hf :p make dearer yoiir pcint that they seem to ' «oo independent. 
Student: So do you think I could put thai idea at the end of paragrt. *^? It seems to fit there as 

another example of the way they think they're always right. 
Jane: Good idea! Now you sec what you've don^? You ve arranged your supporting illustrations 

unucr the Iwo topic ideas of unlawful methods and Ihe "we're always right" attitude and into 

two solid paragrap'ns. And you have an idea you can develop for yom "onclusiv^n. 
Student: Yeah. Thanks a lot. I'll be back to talk with you when I'm wnrl.ing on my next paper. 
Jane: Good. And next time, along with working on the overall organization, you can also work on 

the ways you can rework your sentences so they help the reader move more easily from one 

idea lo another. 

This interchange began with the student's observation that the pa^jer was jumpy, which the 
Writing Center teacher used as a springboard for talking about the organization. The student was 
encouraged to shift his paragraphs around and to formulate two lisls, one of attitudes, the other 
of methods, in order to develop an organizational structure for the paper. A discussion such as 
this one is likely to produce improvement not only in the paper under consideration, but also in 
the student's ability to organize ideas in subsequent writing as.«:ignments. 

When a student comes «o the Writing Center, then, the Writing Center tencher should think 
about the following ideas concerning focus and sequence in writing instruction: 

1. A focus and sequence of instruction for a Writing Center conference should be chosen. 
Paper diagnosis should not be done haphr hardly. 

2. The determination of focus and sequent :.hou5d be based on an informed view of ihe 
writing process. 

3. Unless there are other reasons determming the focus and sequence of instruction, global 
aspects of discourse should be discussed before surface editing. 

4. During a Writing Ctnlcr conference, it is best to discuss one or two concepts at a time. 
Don't overwhelm the student by t«'ying to cover everything in one conference. 
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Th« Toplc-^Problem-^ThesIs Method ' 

V""!? ^^r^' ^"Sgesls that a good method of finding a thesis is to move from topic to problem 
to thesis, for instance, if the lopic is simply "required courses in college." the student might ;vrite 
3 simple description of existing required courses, a paper which would be likely to have only limited 
use. sinci- students could probably get the same information more concisely from the college cat- 
alogue Many students though, are unable to focus a topic other th?.a ihrough classification and 
description, because they do not view writiag as a problem solving technique or as a means of 
accomplishing a specific purpose, i (ower's method of coming up with a workable thesis, however 
adv..s« students to ask themselves whether the general to.Mc ..mains some problematic issue! 
around which to build an idea. The following interchange, for example, could be used to help 
students focus a thesis by becoming aware of a problem within fhe general topic: 

Sludenl: The topic is pretty general. Required courses in college. So all I could think ofdoine was 
wru.ng a description of the required courses we all have to take here. It's a pretty borrg'idea. 
Tutor: Well, I don t know if it's boring. But I do wonder why anyone would be interested in 

[i?.n?''';:r. l"- that'required courses arTreally 

important and that every student is absolutely thrilled about having to take them. 

Sludenl: Right. Big joke! Students usually hate required courses. Like this writing course for 

instance. Do you think I would be taking this course, if I didn't have to' 
Tutor: Well, would you? 

^'"'^''La '^""'"^•i ^''^,'}Vl"'- ^, ' °f 'he time I nnght say, "not on your Hfe." But on the other 

worfd wT. r V'''':h "f ■ '° ^^"'"^ ' 8° in'o 'he Business 

world. Yeah I guess 1 would take the course. And probably my computer course, too. 

Jufor: Do you think other students feel as you do? 

^'"'''"il: . ) ''rJ' Vl''"^ ""'f''^'"" ''hout all the o.eneral education courses they 

have to take. Maybe they don't think aboufit much. ourses mey 

Tutor: It secn|s. .hen, as if there exists a problem within this general topic "required courses on 
campus.' Can you see what the problem is? "-huhcu courses on 

Student: Well, yea"., I think so. Students complain all the time abo, ' having -o take all lhe« 
r-quirements Yet t a,e requirements, at least some of them, are really in^ortan'fo tT% 
And a lot ofstudenis don t understand that. 

^"'°\u^ ^llJ^rJ"^',' ".wuT 'his paper about required courses for an 

au<S. of students. What nught you say that would have some interest to (hem? 

I'L ! „"?J ""^'''"'"^ are really necessary for them in 'he 

long run. They mij,ht ',hen stop complaining so much about having to take them. 
Tutor: Do you think, then, that all required courses are necessary? 

Student: Well, probably not all of them. I sure can't see the point of that poetr> class. Maybe I 
Su :nl^fan7bt;er'°"' "^'^'^ ~ ^ 'hey 

^"""■'it co^^; IJ"''" '''uf' ''f ? f^"* '•='■'' "8"'" how you came up with 

■ "V-n W^/r '"'^ " °" ""' You started with the general topic 

P luired courses on campus." Then you started to think about a problem within the topic- 
i>tudenf: Like the problem of how students hate required courses. 

Tutor: Right! Then you developed a thesis which addressed that problem. That's the method to 
remember: Go from topic to problem to thesis. It's a method Jou can use -ith a variety of 

Using the "Topic_Problcin-,Thcsis" method is a useful, transferable strategy which stu- 

fi?st^TZTble'?'T" ''^'"'"^ '''' S'-^P'y P-^-' ''"dents with 

a list of possible, fairly general topics and ask them to find a problem within each of them Then 

focusing on a specific audience, they might try formulating a '.hcsis which deals with the problem 
wiihin the general topic. ^ 

Another strategy that helps students focus a thesis is to have them set specific goals for the 

7"J"J""T ' V^"^ "'^"^ '° ^° °' '•^'"'^ ^f'" '^'y read the paper (this 
tra egy is. of course, similar to the two questions cited earlier in this chapter). For instance, if 
the topic IS Problems with College Roommates." a simple topic based plan would be concerned 
only with a hst of problems coMege students have with their roommates, a topic which might be 
of mild mtercst. particular if it were w.ntten humorously, but would not be of general concern 
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Outlining 



At one lime, all Jludenls were taught that one always wrote a formal outline before writing 
a paper, and for some writers, this method works very we!i. I, myself, like to jot down my ideas 
informally before I begin to write, and I then check off each idea as I expand upon it in my first 
draft. Then I go back, add, delete, substitute— sometimes I change the whole paper around. For 
mc, informal outlining provides a way ^ ^.k g sure that I ^lave covered all of my major points. 

Outlining works very well for n people, but others find that they cannot outline? in ad- 
vance of writing because they do not knc^ what thcv wish to say until laey >avc actually written 
one or two drafts however, once a student has written a draft, I think it is a good idea for him 
to outline it to sec .ether or not it is well organized, to illuminate in "bare bones" form what he 
has created as an organizational structure For example, if a student were to '^utline the paper 
concerned with Starsky and Hutch, the outline might look like this: 

1. Starsky and Hutch use unorthodox methods and ovcrzcalous attitudes which are far from 
reality. 

11. They use unlawful methods to apprehend criminals. 

A. They blackmail bar owners to find information. 

B. They threatc bookies for inforniation. 

III. They are l-iwless. 

A. They pretend their radio is dead against orders. 

B. They take unusual risks. 

I. Chasing gunmen into back alleys. 

IV. Unlawful break and entry, 

V. They have the attitude they are always right. 

I. They disobey their captain. 

VI. They feel they can decide who should and shouldn't be arrested. 
Vil. These procedures are unrealistic. 

Lookmg at this outline quickly, one can see immediately that nono of these ideas support 
the stated thesis— that the show is unrealistic, although the student does attempt I .ie it all to- 
gether at the end by saying that their attitudes and methods are unrealistic. One c; i also sec that 
paragraphs IIIJ V, V, and VI seem to be concerned with the same idea— being above the law, and 
that paragraph IV is really only an example which should be incorporated into another paragraph. 
Outlining a paper after it is written, the^, is a useful method that students can use to detect faulty 
organization and poor thesis development as well, and you might have the 5,tudent write such an 
outline before yeu even discuss organization with him. 
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Other Methods of Detecting Faulty Organization 

Students can also learn to detect faulty organization by focusing on how each paragraph 
relates to the overall thesis. For example, the tutor in the following excerpt teaches the student 
to ask "What is this paragraph about?" and "How does it relate to my thesis?'' in order to detect 
faulty paragraph org?^.nization: 

Tutor: Remember that every paragraph should relate back to your thesis in :,onie way. Now your 
thesis is that Starsky and Hutch use unlawful methods and have o- crzealous attitudes and 
that this makes them poor role models for children. Now look at your second paragraph. 
What is the paragraph about? How does it relate to your thesis? 

Student: It describes some examples of Starsky and Huteh's unlawful methods of getting 
criminals. 

Tutor: Good, Now /hat about the third paragraph? 
Student: It is also about lawlessness, 

Tutor: Right. So we can view it as really a continuation of the first paragraph containing the 
same thought, just giving more examples of lawlessness. 
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Student: Oh, so it really isn I a separate thought at all, is it? 

Tutor: Correct. So in effect we can combine these paragraphs into one. Now look at paragraph 
number four. 

Student: It also concerns their unlawful method of apprehcr ding criminals. 

Tutor: Good. Novy ask yourself these questions for the rest of the essay. Then we'll think about 

ways of combining some of these ideas into one paragraph. For instance, you can use your ^Kf 
topic sentence about Starsky and Hutch's unlawful methods and develop it with examples yoo 
have located. Then you can write a pr --^.graph about their attitudes. 

Student: Oh, like you mean my sixth paragraph, which is about attitudes. That would be a new 
idea. 

Tutor: That's correct. Every time you start to write a new paragraph, ask yourself if you are 
starting a new thought o: if this is really a coi.tinuation of the previous thought in the last 
paragraph. Then you can ask yourself how that thought reklcs to the thesis statement. Tha* 
way you will be sure to have well-paragraphs which are car . concerned with its own ideas. 

Having the student ask the questions "What is this paragraph about?" and "How docs it 
relate to my thesis?" calls attention to organization and thesis devekoment. You can have the 
student do this on his own. but I think it works better if you talk about it with him. Another method 
you might suggest is to have the student underline the main idea in each paragraph. Or, perhaps, 
you might like to try the method exemplified below concerned with the "Starsky and Hutch" 
paper: 

Tutor: What in this essay do you think needs improvement? 

Student: Well, it's pretty short. But it has a lot of examples. I'm not sure what I should do to 
make it better. 

Tutor: Let's look at your examples first and then we'll see. Why don't you read it aloud. Every 
time you get to an example, point it out and we'l! mark ii. 

Student: (Reads paper. At every example, we stop and put a dot in the right hand margin. Pretty 
soon the paper is full of dots.) 



Wow, there sure are a lot of examples. Do you think I have too many? 
Tutor: Well, let's put off that question for a moment to look at the sentences that aren't coded. 

that is, that don't have any dots beside them. 
Student: (reads first paragraph and the first sentences in most paragraphs, and the entire 

paragraph four, which is only one sentence). 

I g'«css paragraph four needs some examples. 

Tutor: Yes. I guess you could say it is undeveloped. But what about these other coded sentences^ 
What do they have to say? 

Student: They arc the point Vm making, thai Starsky and Mutch are far from reality. 

Tutor: That's true. But I guess that what I'm interested in is what you mean by "unrealistic." Do 

you mean thai the cops aren't following the law or dm't behave like real life cops or find 

themselves in situations which really don't happen. 
Student: I'm noC sure. 
Tutor: Let's go back to some of the examples. 

Student: (Reads the dotted lines again. As he docs, we stop after each one and he says what kind 
of example it is: unlawful act, wrong attitude, foolish action.) 

I think I mean the show is unrealistic because it uses cops whose behavior isn't believable. 
Like wc just said' the cops break the law, they think they are infallible, and they get into 
foolish situations. And all that adds up to a stupid show. I wouldn't like this show if I were a 
cop. 

Tutor: That's probably accurate. Why don't you hold onto that idea as you revise. Now let's take 
the three unrealistic things about the cops and code them X, triangle A. and box □. 
i lent goes through a. we mark each example appropriately.) 

Student, it looks a T I need more triangles and boxes. 

Tutor: Yes. You do have a lot of examples iit they mostly develop the idea about breaking the 
law— though you do have e:;amplcs about their being infallible. Do you sec any logical order 
for these ideas'* 

Studem: Well, because they think they're so good and right all the time, they get in dangerous 
situations and then they break the law. 

Tutor: " hat sounds logical to me. Why don't you order these ideas in the thesis that way, and 
proceed from there. You can group together all of these codes, also, 2nd add further 
examples. Why don't you do that first? Then show me your paper. 
(Student works on paper for fifteen minutes; Tutor looks at it to make sure student has a 
handle on the organization a^d the theme.) 
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